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Coming In January 


THE WORLD'S BUSIEST POLICE STATION By Nelson Algrer 


The outstanding novelist whose new book, The Man Wi T} 
Golden Arm, has been hailed by many critics as the finest novel fi 
of the year has written a moving, down-to-earth article on how 
Chicago slums take their toll in the crime and delinquency 0% 
the South Side. Algren’s brilliant ability to capture the pul 
and tempo of an evening in the Wabash Avenue Police Statio 
makes for tense, pulsating reading. 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE WROTE ABOUT NEGROES By Mark Har 


Two of the greatest Negro characters in all literature were create 
by the amazing Bard of Avon in his plays, which in several ; 
stances dealt with interracial marriage and racial intoleran 
Mark Harris has culled some of the remarkable passages abo 
color from Shakespeare's plays and demonstrates in this arti 
that the great playwright was far ahead of his time in thinking 
about race. 
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Negro victim of frameup, freed after serving 
26 years for crime he did not commit, 
told Lord he did not belong in prison 


HE’S CATCHING UP 
WITH LIBERTY 


BY AL WEISMAN . 


Reprinted from St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


AMES MONTGOMERY, a big, 
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immigrant, or a refugee from a Euro- 


husky, taciturn, middle-aged pean concentration camp. Mont- ij 
Negro, is busy these days “‘catch- gomery is neither. He is a native : 

ing up with liberty.” American who has spent all his 56 
He is up at dawn every morning _ years in this country. 
and goes to sleep around midnight. But the horrifying fact is that 
In between he eats whatever he Montgomery spent nearly 26 of those 
pleases, whenever he pleases. 56 years behind bars in a state prison 
He sits for hours with an ailing for, it now develops, a crime he never 
wife, talking over old times. He committed. 
takes long walks through parks or He has been a victim of oppression 
through the Loop, staring at the big more nearly resembling life in Nazi 
buildings. He drops into a neighbor- Germany than in these United States. 
hood tavern for a beer and a look at Incredible as it may appear in free- 
| this new-fashioned television. dom-loving America, Montgomery 
In general he is enjoying the had been “railroaded” to prison for 
things most of us are accustomed to life on a false rape charge, and had —— 
as normal day-to-day events. Grin- been allowed to remain there for 
aing, he says, ‘Just got lotta catching for than a quarter of a century by an <° 
up to do, that’s all.” indifferent community. He may have a 
Montgomery’s attitude today is remained in prison for the rest of his = 
somewhat like that of a newly-arrived life had it not beer for an attorney — 
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who became interested in the case two 
years ago. 

Federal Judge Michael J. Igoe, in 
releasing Montgomery last month on 
a writ of habeas corpus, tried ju- 
dicially to right the 26-year-old 
wrong. In a blistering 18-page de- 
cision, Judge Igoe took cognizance 
of the terroristic role played in the 
case by the Ku Klux Klan when he 
said Montgomery’s trial was a ‘sham, 
one of false pretenses, of fraud, and 
that the issue at the trial was not the 
guilt or innocence of the crime of 
rape—but that of racial subjugation.” 

The State of Illinois, through its 
Attorney General's office, rather 
weakly defended itself, since most of 
the principals in the case are dead. 
Later, the state decided not even to 
appeal Judge Igoe’s decision because, 
as Assistant Attorney General W. Joe 
Hill said, testimony on disputed 
points would be based mainly on 
hearsay. 

Thus, for the time being, ends a 
sordid and shocking chapter in this 
state’s judicial history—a chapter that 
had its shameful beginning in the last 
days of 1923, at the same time that 
the Ku Klux Klan was riding high in 
the Midwest, staging demonstrations 
and parades almost every night in the 
area around Waukegan, IIl., just 
north of Chicago. 

Montgomery was operating a pool- 
room in Waukegan then and lived 
modestly with his wife, Senturia. He 
was 30, she was 18. Then, says Mont- 
gomery today, one night the “‘booze 
squad,’ of the Lake county Sheriff's 
Police, in search of a beer flat, raided 
his home. He says they wrecked his 
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furniture. Montgomery says he 
learned the warrant for the raid had 
been issued for a house a block away, 
so he filed suit against the state au- 
thorities for trespassing and gained a 
$125 judgment. 

This was one of the most costly 
judgments ever won by a plaintiff in 
an American court. 

For, as Montgomery later related, 
the day he won the judgment, A. V. 
Smith, then State’s Attorney for Lake 
County and who had to pay part of 
the $125 judgment, threatened to get 
him. 

A few nights later Montgomery 
was aroused from his sleep by the 
Sheriff's Police and taken to jail. 
There, the bewildered man learned 
he had been charged with raping 
Miss Mamie Snow, a 62-year-old 
notions peddler. At that time Mont- 
gomery, a World War I veteran, had 
never been arrested before. 

Judge Igoe points out in his de- 
cision that Miss Snow picked Mont- 
gomery out of a group of Negroes as 
her assailant but the next day couldn't 
identify him. Miss Snow later was 
placed in a mental institution, where 
she died in 1937. 

Commenting on Miss Snow's 
credibility as a witness, Judge Igoe 
had this to say: ‘The testimony of 
such a witness in any field of litiga- 
tion should be of little credence, yet 
without her testimony the case against 
Montgomery would have collapsed 
had the prosecuting attorney exer- 
cised the degree of impartiality and 
fairness which is his sworn duty in 
the rendition of true justice.” 

The wheels of- injustice at this 
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point began to grind swiftly and 
cruelly. “The methods employed by 
the prosecution were shocking,” said 
Judge Igoe. 

Montgomery tried to get out on 
bond but was told by Chief Thomas 
Kennedy, now dead but then head of 
the Sheriff's Police: “If you did this 
in Georgia or where you came from 
we would turn you over to the KKK. 
We're liable to do that now and you 
know what would happen.” 

Montgomery, who knew all too 
well what would have happened had 
he gained his freedom in those days 
of flaming crosses, elected to drop his 
fight for bond. 

In the meantime, Miss Snow had 
been given an examination at the 
Victory Memorial Hospital in Wau- 
kegan by Dr. John E. Walter. His 
report disclosed that Miss Snow had 
not been raped, had suffered some 
facial contusions. 

But a state’s attorney who, in the 
scathing words of Judge Igoe, ‘‘domi- 
nated the entire proceedings,’ sup- 
pressed the doctor's report. 

Dr. Walter, the only principal ex- 
cept Montgomery still living, asked 
during the habeas corpus hearing why 
he hadn’t called the true contents of 
his report to the attention of the 
prosecutor, replied: “You didn’t 
know our prosecutor at that time. He 
was very determined. He wanted his 
way or there would be trouble. I’m 
not a fellow who looks for trouble.” 

According to Montgomery, the 
frame-up was completed when his 
court-appointed attorney, fearing per- 
sonal reprisals, failed to place wit- 
nesses on the stand who could sup- 
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port the defendant's alibi. 

A jury found Montgomery guilty 
of the rape charges and he was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment on Janu- 
ary 25, 1924; after a fast one-day 
trial. One week later a man who had 
never before been in trouble and had 
no idea how he had ever gotten into 
such a mess as this, was in Stateville 
Penitentiary, Number 8959. 

In Stateville, Montgomery _ be- 
came, in the words of Warden James 
Ragen, a model prisoner. He met Na- 
than Leopold, the brilliant student 
who, with ‘Dickie’ Loeb had killed 
young Bobby Franks in a “‘thrill slay- 
ing. 

Leopold, as he has with other 
prisoners, taught Montgomery how to 
read and write and loaned him books 
from his private library. Thus armed, 
Montgomery began to bombard the 
parole board with petitions for his re- 
lease but he was turned down each 
time. It seemed State’s Attorney 
Smith, not content with the convic- 
tion and life sentence, had written a 
letter to the parole board saying Lake 
County authorities were opposed to 
Montgomery ever being released 
from prison. 

This letter was always on file. None 
of Smith’s successors, except one, 
ever did anything about withdrawing 
it. Dr. Walter never came forward to 
offer the report that would free 
Montgomery. No one seemed to care. 

Then one day in 1947, Luis Kut- 
ner, Chicago lawyer, was chatting 
with some clients in Stateville when 
one of them told him, “Lu, there’s a 
guy here who is innocent. His name 
is Montgomery. He was framed.” 
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Kutner said he asked to see Mont- 
gomery and he recalls the Negro’s 
first words were, ‘‘Mister, I don’t be- 
long here.” 

The lawyer, impressed with Mont- 
gomery’s story, began a painstaking 
investigation, in the course of which 
he unearthed Dr. Walter’s report on 
file at the hospital. 

Kutner estimated he and his aides 
put in a total of 3000 man-hours and 
he spent about $4200 of his own 
money to substantiate Montgomery's 
story. The result was a petition to 
the Lake County Circuit Court, where 
Montgomery was convicted, for re- 
lease. This was rejected. Then fol- 
lowed a plea to the State Supreme 
Court, which was also turned down. 

In the meantime, Lake County 
State’s Attorney Harry A. Hall, 
realizing the error that had been 
made, withdrew that antagonizing 
letter which had been on file with the 
parole board. Kutner’s next step was 
to file his habeas corpus petition in 
the United States District Court here. 

On August 10, his 56th birthday, 
Montgomery was brought into the 
federal court here from Stateville. 
After some brief arguments, in which 
the state, as Judge Igoe took care to 
point out, offered no contradi¢tory 
evidence, the Judge delivered his de- 
cision, releasing Montgomery. 

For the first time, the grim Mont- 
gomery broke into a smile. As he 
walked out a free man, his prison 
guards handed him $10, the usual 
sum given released prisoners. “Ten 
dollars for 26 years,’ said Mont- 
gomery, laconically. 

The released prisoner posed on 


the steps of the courthouse with the 
lawyer. He recognized a few of the 
loop buildings, but didn’t recognize 
taxicabs as such. 

With a brother-in-law he stopped 
in a restaurant for a corned beef 
sandwich and some milk. Then they 
got into an automobile and began the 
35-mile drive to Waukegan, where 
Montgomery's wife lived with rela- 
tives. The car drove at a speed of 70 
miles per hour, but Montgomery said 
later it felt like 35 to him. 

The ex-prisoner trotted into a 
neat, frame duplex and to the bed- 
side of Senturia, his wife, now ill 
with diabetes. As he leaned over the 
bed and kissed her, she asked: 

““How’s it feel to be home, Jim?” 

“Feels better than a prison, girl,” 
replied Montgomery. 

Montgomery later sat down to a 
plate of fried chicken and some beer 
and then began a slow and calculated 
campaign to ‘‘catch up with liberty,” 
as he puts it. 

What impresses him most about 
life in the area as compared to 26 
years ago? 

“Everything,” he grins. ‘“The girls’ 
dresses seem shorter. Some of the 
buildings down in, the Loop seem 
dirtier than when I went in. They 
sure have built up the highways 
around these parts. This television 
thing is something, eh?” 

Montgomery is a skilled machinist 
but says he’s in no hurry to get back 
to work and that relatives will help 
him out temporarily. He says he 
doesn’t feel any bitterness toward 
anyone, ‘‘just glad to get out.” 

But understandably, he doesn't 
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want to live in Waukegan. He’s 
thinking of moving to Michigan. 

In the meantime, Kutner is prepar- 
ing to seek recompense for Mont- 
gomery from the State of Illinois. 

“It’s impossible to measure 26 
years of a man’s life in dollars but 
our talking figure right now is $100,- 
000,” says Kutner, confidently. Kut- 
ner says. Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson 
could authorize recompense from a 
contingency fund; or a claim may be 
filed against the state with the State 
Court of Claims, or, as a last resort, a 
bill could be introduced into the State 
Legislature in 1951. 

Kutner and Montgomery are con- 
fident of collecting quite a sum, so 
much so they intend to keep the $10 
given the prisoner by the guards as a 
symbol. 

Altogether Montgomery has re- 


ceived $1250 from people all over 
the country, with sympathetic notes. 
Instead of using this sum for himself, 
Montgomery decided, after urging by 
Kutner, to set up the James Mont- 
gomery Foundation, the purpose of 
which, according to the lawyer, is “to 
help assure the survival of human 
rights.” Specifically, it will investi- 
gate and help people like Mont- 
gomery. Kutner says he already is 
studying six other cases. 

“Yep, I think everything is going 
to be all right,” says Montgomery. 
“I ain’t holding no grudge. I’m liv- 
ing for the first time in years. 

“Every morning I got up I kept 
saying, ‘Lord, I don’t belong here.’ 
Took Him a long time but He finally 
got around to me.” 


Copyright, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
(September 11, 1949) 


Who’s Discriminating Against Whom? 


A LITTLE NEGRO BOY was playing with a white baby in a 
carriage outside a candy store. An old lady tapped the baby’s 
mother on the arm, pointed through the window to the kids, and 
whispered, “That colored boy is touching your child.’ The mother 
said, “So what?” The old lady snorted, “‘_Hmmmf! You really 
ought to be more discriminating!” “If I was,” said the mother, 
quietly, “I wouldn't be sitting next to you.” 
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Paul Denis, New York Compass 
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Missionaries to Africa change their ways 


and learn to respect native customs and rituals 


How To Win Cannibals 


And Influence Natives 


Reprinted from Magazine Digest 


HEN Bronislaw Malinowski, 

the great Polish anthropolo- 

gist, wished to return to 
Poland from the island of New 
Guinea during World War I, he was 
unable to arrange passage. 

“There’s a war on,” he told the 
cannibal chieftain of the New Guinea 
village where he was staying. “I 
must wait here until the war is over.” 

“How many get killed in your 
wars?’ asked the cannibal chief. 

“More get killed in one day,” an- 
swered Malinowski, “than all the 
trees in this jungle.” 

“That's too many to eat,” mused 
the cannibal chieftain. 

“Oh, we don’t eat the enemy’s 
dead,” said Malinowski, “we bury 
them in the ground.” 

“What barbariar,’’ retorted the 
chief, “to kill without eating!” 

To make sure that its 87,479 mis- 
sionaries understand this story, the 
Catholic Church, more than ever in- 
terested in world-wide conversion 
nowadays, underlines its meaning. 

“These customs,” says Reverend 
Francis LeBuffe, former president of 


the Catholic Anthropological Confer- 
ence, ‘‘are imbedded in the very lives 
of the people and are sacred to them. 
And if we have a sense of sacredness, 
we won’t try to impose our culture on 
them.” 

This tolerant sentence, compara- 
tively rare in the history of any mili- 
tant religion, was spoken recently at 
Fordham University’s Keating Hall 
to an audience of priests and sisters 
who were about to travel into dis- 
tant jungles and forests to carry the 
Catholic faith. Henceforth, by official 
policy of the church, its missionaries 
in Pakistan, Tanganyika and Mada- 
gascar would adopt a more flexible 
attitude towards primitive religious 
practice. Such was the dominant 
theme of the Fordham lectures, or- 
ganized by Father J. Franklin Ewing, 
S. J., Ph. D. The title of the course, 
first of its kind, is: “How to Win 
Cannibals and Influence Natives.” 

There is good reason, of course, 
for the church’s new Dale Carnegie 
approach. For, with the new growth 
of Communism, Catholicism has lost 
some of its power: In the tradition 
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of St. Francis Xavier, Patron Saint 
of Missions (who opened up Japan 
and India to the Church in the 16th 
Century), Catholic missionaries now 
go forth to open up new territory and 
bring old heretics into the fold. 

But zeal is no longer enough; zeal 
failed often in the past. What is re- 
quired, according to the Fordham 
lectures, is an intimate knowledge of 
tribal beliefs and customs that they 
feel must be seen in terms of the cul- 
tures that breed them, rather than as 
heretical departures from Western 
Christianity. 

Such a view in the 17th century, 
said Father LeBuffe, might well have 
meant the loss of China to Catholi- 
cism. ‘In the 17th century, the Fran- 
ciscans and Dominicans interpreted 
the ceremony of Chinese ancestor- 
worship as a pagan ritual and they 
outlawed its practice by those who 
might have become Catholics . . . A 
knowledge of anthropology would 
have made them realize that ancestor- 
worship is purely a civic function and 
should never have been prohibited.” 

Looking backward, Catholics see 
many other mistakes they made in 
attempting conversion. Early church- 
men, insisting on monogamy, de- 
manded that prospective converts 
give up all but one of their several 
wives. Only a century later did 
Catholic missionaries understand that 
natives were not practicing polygamy; 
they were indulging the ancient cus- 
tom of “trying out” before they made 
a final choice of mate. 

This kind of ‘polygamy’ nowa- 
days is permitted to natives who be- 
come Catholic, with the provision 
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that some choice is finally made. 
Other primitive sexual ceremonies 
(such as the seclusion of women dur- 
ing menstruation) is also allowed. 
More vicious habits, however, such 
as headhunting have been forbidden. 
“In such a case,” asserted Dr. Fejos 
to his Fordham audience, “you have 
to make an acceptable substitute. 
Headhunters tend to become sullen 
and restless when their principal 
sport is prohibited. In one case where 
we substituted soccer, it worked out 
very well. Though I must say they 
played it with considerable violence.” 

While the Catholic Church is now 
unwilling to interfere with most an- 
cient, primitive customs, they will, of 
course, do so when it interferes with 
church dogma. But even within such 
a stringent proviso, there is much 
latitude of interpretation. There is no 
need for the pagan native turned 
Catholic to give up his fertility rites 
and dances, even where they have 
been originally dedicated to strange 
gods. If baptized, if celebrated and 
consecrated to the Christian God, 
rather than to the primitive nature 
spirits of most savage religions, na- 
tive ritual can stand in form almost 
exactly as it has for centuries. 

But the process of conversion de- 
mands more than an understanding 
of native habits. The native himself 
must be understood, explained Dr. 
Fejos. “If the Negro primitive seems 
like a strange animal to you, remem- 
ber that to him the white man is not 
a pleasant thing to behold. We have 
a ghastly and ghostly appearance to 
them who have only seen their own 
black faces and bodies. 
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“With this in mind,’ continued 
Dr. Fejos, ‘‘remember that your first 
impression on the native will deter- 
mine his attitude toward you for a 
long time, possibly for the entire 
period of your residence in his vil- 
lage. After the initial meeting you 
will be given a name—perhaps some- 
thing like “Too Much Talk.’ But 
often you will not know the meaning 
of it for the rest of your lives. But 
you should make all effort to find 
out; it tells more than anything what 
their opinion of you really is.” 

To establish his prestige, a mis- 
sionary may be called on to perform 
certain feats or participate in some 
pagan ritual; he may have to climb a 
coconut tree or dance in a tribal 
ritual. To avoid losing face, a mis- 
sionary should not refuse, though 
often he may not comply either. 
For if the missionary is offered a wife 
by an African chieftain, the gift must 
be turned down with courteous gra- 
ciousness: ‘‘I am deeply touched; but 
to accept is against the precepts of my 
religion.”” Such a strategic answer, 
say the Catholic anthropologists, usu- 
ally works. ‘‘It is surprising,” said 
Father LeBuffe, ‘‘but in primitive so- 
cieties the natives are more tolerant 
than many individuals in our so- 
called civilization.” 

One advantage for the white man 
is ‘‘white man’s magic.” The flare of 
a cigarette lighter or the ray of a 
flashlight often lends to the mis- 
sionary a mystic power. But, warn 
its anthropologists such powers are 
double-edged. For if the native 
judges that a man has a power for 
good, so he also has power for evil— 
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a tragedy of nature, such as flood, 
disease or drought, may superstitious- 
ly be attributed to the missionary. “‘It 
is of utmost importance that you es- 
tablish the fact that you can perform 
only beneficial magic. However, if 
you are accused of causing a mishap, 
you must immediately employ ‘coun- 
ter-magic.’ You must transfer the 
blame to some plant, animal or object 
and give orders for its extermination 
or banishment. And you must do this 
with all possibly ceremony.” 

The main factor in dealing with 
natives, however, is to let them know 
that you are looking out for their 
good. Early missionaries made mis- 
takes, prudishly attempted to clothe 
natives in hot, rainy climates. The 
result: many cases of pneumonia de- 
veloped because of wet clothing. And 
where missionaries insisted on wean- 
ing children from lengthy breast 
feeding, native children came down 
with rickets. Today, just as important 
as the teaching of religion, is care 
of the sick and aged. From the point 
of view of conversion, an accurate 
diagnosis is often more important 
than a good sermon. 

It is also important that the natives 
be well-fed and happy; abject pover- 
ty, the church knows, does not make 
for permanent faith. For such a view, 
however, the Church does not have to 
rely on the teachings of new enlight- 
ened anthropology. Catholics need 
only turn to the words of St. Thomas 
Acquinas, the great Catholic church- 
man of the 13th century: “A moder- 
ate amount of means is necessary for 


the practice of Christian virtue.” 


Copyright, Magazine Digest 
(August, 1949) 
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Big names in music battle it out 
over merits of ‘progressive music’ 


TO BOP... 


BY DIZZY GILLESPIE 
Reprinted from Record Review 


’*M NOT saying that there’s going 
to come a day when every band 
in the business is going to be 

playing bop and nothing else. That 
would be wrong. 

What I am saying though is that 
just about every band has to play 
some bop, even if the people don’t 
recognize it as such. There are little 
strains in almost everybody's records 
these days that smack of bop and 
that’s the best evidence I can think of. 

That certainly wasn’t so three or 
even two years ago. Then it was all 
up hill. At first we had a lot of bad 
language thrown at us and there’s 
even some right now, but when a 
magazine like Life does a big spread 
on a certain kind of music you can 
be pretty sure that that kind of music 
is here, and for good. 

About the worst thing for our mu- 
sic are these kids without all of the 
background they ought to have, try- 
ing to outblow everybody. They 
make bop a joke, even though I’m 
sure they want to play good. Ask 
any musician and you'll find out that 
you’ve got to have all the rudiments 
down cold before you can bop. 

You know, they even play bop on 
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the radio, on live commercial shows. 
I heard Fred Waring try it on his 
show and it sounded all right. That’s 
a real help. Remember when Benny 
was trying to get what they called 
swing started? He had a real fight to 
make it stick and it took a lot longer 
than three years too! 

All these bands are beginning to 
play real crazy stuff and they're get- 
ting bookings with it too. Remember 
we're really just getting started. 
There’s all this vocal bop too that 
boys like Charlie Ventura and Bud- 
dy Stewart are doing and that’s al- 
most a field in itself. 

The people are taking to bop and 
they’re showing that that’s what they 
want so I say to the bands that are 
just getting started, you’ve got to 
play bop if you want to make it. 


...OR NOT 
TO BOP 


BY TEX BENEKE 


HE SUREST way to alienate 

dancers, fans, record buyers, and 

the other assorted clientele which 

go to pay a band’s meal ticket is to 
play nothing but be-bop. 

I’m not a longhair, a wet blanket, 

or a die-hard reactionary. I think 


that Dizzy Gillespie through the me- 
dium of what he calls be-bop has 
made a major contribution to the 
world of music. His extraordinary 
style has forced the public to develop 
a more educated ear and to accept 
sounds which would have been con- 
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sidered discordant before the advent 
of be-bop. 

Be-bop has allowed us to use many 
figures in our arrangements which 
we were never able to use before, 
figures which give us music colors 
which we need to express the mood 
of a song. We use be-bop figures 
in our own scores very often, but we 
don’t use them to the excess they are 
used in a be-bop band. 

Here is what the be-bop boys make 
their mistake. . 

Be-bop is a musical spice, a musi- 
cal tang and color which must be 
used justly and sparingly. You don’t 
sit down to dinner and eat nothing 
but salt or pepper... and you 
shouldn’t sit down to an evening of 


One Of The Family 


music and play nothing but be-bop. 
The fact that bands shatter this basic 
rule is what causes the big complaint 
against be-bop and dance bands in 
general. 

Too many bands and bandleaders 
take a single phase of musical devel- 
opment and worry it to death. Bop 
is a good influence, but use it spar- 
ingly. As for you, Diz, you are the 
originator, the proud pappa of bop- 
pa, play it silly. I get my kicks from 
your Bopera ... but, as for the 
rest of you guys... if I’m not 
being presumptive ... give it to 
me easy. 

Throw a little over your shoulder. 
You've been spilling the salt. 
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THE COOK who had been there for a long time was about to 
quit the employ of a family whose domestic bliss was marred by 
frequent quarrels. Her mistress was sorry to lose her and wanted to 
know why she was leaving. 

“What's the matter, Clara?” she asked, “haven’t we always 
treated you as one of the family?” 

“Yes, ma'am,” said Clara in a determined voice, “and I’ve stood 
it as long as I'm going to.” 


Liguorian 
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New York Post’s Ted Poston felt he was getting soft and complacent 


about the Negro’s status after many years in New York 
and went South to cover rape trial of three Negro youths 


and learn once again what Dixie justice means 


Adventures 


Of A Negro Reporter 


BY DORIS WILLENS 


Reprinted from Editor and Publisher 


HEN TED POSTON goes out 

to cover a story and introduces 

himself as a reporter for the 
New York Post Home News, the 
introduction is generally followed by 
a few seconds of surprised silence. 

The silence is in turn followed by 
the individual leaning over back- 
wards to give Poston more informa- 
tion than he would to the ordinary 
reporter. 

“I can see the wheels spinning 
around in their minds,” Poston said. 
“First they're shocked, then they 
think that a Negro who is working 
on a white paper must be a helluva 
guy. They go out of their way for 
me. I’m embarrassed to say that it’s 
an advantage rather than a disad- 
vantag. 

“Oh, there are other people who 
probably don’t like a Negro coming 
to them for a story, but they don’t 
show it. Not because of me, but be- 
cause there’s a paper involved.” 

There have been some rough spots. 
There was the luncheon meeting of 4 
national organization that preaches 
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racial and religious accord. Poston 
picked up a copy of the main speech, 
found a telephone to call the office 
and stepped around a curtain where 
he found a small table set for him, 
out of the main dining room. 

But on the whole he has led a 
comfortable existence, which is why 
he pleaded with his Post Home News 
bosses to send him to cover the re- 
cent Tavares, Fla., trial of three Ne- 
gro youths accused of raping a young 
white housewife. 

“I had to go. I'd become compla- 
cent about the status of the Negro 
after so many years in New York,” 
he said. 

As an aftermath of that story, Pos- 
ton went to Washington to turn over 
affidavits, notes and other informa- 
tion to the Department of Justice. 
Attorney General McGrath said the 
FBI already had examined Poston’s 
stories of the trial and there appeared 
to be basis for federal action. 

Poston was born in Kentucky in 
1906, ran away from home when he 
was 14, was graduated from Ten- 
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nessee State College in 1928, and 
came to New York, where his brother 
was a Tammany politician. “When 
he found out I could spell, he made 
me managing editor of a Negro po- 
litical paper that folded right after 
the election,’’ Poston recalled. 

Later he went to the Amsterdam 
News, a New York Negro weekly. 
covered the Scottsboro trials for that 
paper, and rose to acting city editor- 
ship. 

For a while he was on WPA. One 
day in 1936, he picked up a tele- 
phone book, closed his eyes and 
thrust a pin at the listings of New 
York newspapers. The pin hit the 
New York Post. He went there to 
ask for a job, and was hired on a 
space-rate basis. When Thomas E. 
Dewey began breaking up the num- 
bers rackets, the Post put Ted Poston 
on the payroll. His many years in 
Harlem made him an expert on the 
subject. 

Shortly after, Poston spotted Huey 
Long in a Manhattan hotel and asked 
him for an interview. “We had a 
fabulous two hours and he wound up 
by asking me to come to Louisiana to 
work for him,” he related. “That 
settled it. My city editor figured that 
if I could handle Huey Long I could 
handle anyone. The Post never had 
me specialize in Negro stories.” 

Since then, he has covered the 
gamut of big city stories—housing, 
crime, politics, anything and every- 
thing. But his PHN bosses balked 
when he asked to go to Tavares. The 
area had been the scene of three days 
of violence against Negroes after the 
alleged rape. 
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Finally and reluctantly the editors 
agreed. A lawyer from the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People reserved a suite for 
him in a Negro hotel, Poston said. 
He made sure everyone knew that 
this Ted Poston fellow was a New 
York reporter. 

Then he quietly arranged for 
rooms in three homes where Poston 
would sleep. They went through the 
hotel’s front door every evening, later 
sneaked through the back to one of 
the private homes, Poston said. 

The telephone number of Jimmy 
Graham, PHN city editor, was given 
to the defense lawyers and to several 
other persons ‘‘just in case anything 
happens.” 

During the trial itself, things went 
along smoothly enough according to 
Poston. He sat at the Negro press 
table and nobody bothered him until 
it was discovered he was working for 
a white newspaper. Then there was 
some jostling in the corridors, and 
someone stepped on his eyeglasses 
when they fell, he said. But he got 
his stories through by phone and told 
Jimmy Graham to stop worrying. 

(It was different during the 1934 
Scottsboro trials. On press day, Ted 
Poston took his copy into the “col- 
ored men’s room,” separated by a 
partition from the “white men's 
room,” placed the copy on the parti- 
tion. Tom Cassidy of the New York 
News would pick it up and wire it.) 

The night the verdict was due, Ted 
Poston still felt safe. Soon it would 
be over. The only conceivable danger 
he thought was if the defendants 
were let off. One ehance in a million. 
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Jimmy Graham paced the floor of his 
Hoboken home, worrying ‘‘like I was 
an expectant father,” trying to reach 
Governor Warren of Florida to get 
protection for his reporter. Ted Pos- 
ton laughed when he called and 
heard about it. 

Two of the youths were sentenced 
to death, the third given life im- 
prisonment. Poston and Ramona 
Lowe, reporter for the Chicago De- 
fender, were to drive to Orlando with 
two Negro NAACP lawyers. The 
lawyers urged them to hurry. 

Ramona Lowe stopped in the corri- 
dor to talk to someone. The delay 
was long enough to cause their car to 
miss the state patrol escort, Poston 
explained. 

Soon after they started tearing 
down the Florida highway in the 
1948 sedan, Poston related, they no- 
ticed that they were being followed 
by several other cars. The lawyer who 
was driving doused his lights, and 
stepped the sedan up to 90 miles an 
hour. At several points they passed 
between dark and parked cars point- 
ing toward Orlando, which joined 
in the chase as they raced by, he 
added. 

(Ted Poston wore overalls and sat 
in the colored section during the 
Scottsboro trials, furtively making 
notes under the overcoat on his lap. 
During the week he would sneak to 
the railroad tracks at night, put his 
stories into the mail car of the mid- 
night special. The word got out that 
4 Negro reporter was at the trial. One 
night a group of young whites caught 
him by the train. They put a pistol 
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into his back, he said.) 

As the car approached the village 
of Apopka, two more parked cars 
joined in the chase. The sedan sped 
through the village through a red 
light. The leading pursuit car 
skidded to avoid crashing into a pick- 
up truck, then straightened out and 
again tried to close the gap. 

(With the pistol in his back, Ted 
Poston explained to the boys that he 
was not a newspaperman. He reached 
in his pocket for his credentials, The 
Rev. A. Parke Williams of the Afri- 
can Methodist - Episcopal Church.” 
He had prepared for any emergency, 
he said. "Preacher all right. Let him 
go,” said the boys, after knocking out 
one of his front teeth.) 

“That pickup truck saved us,” one 
of the lawyers said. Soon Ramona 
Lowe looked out of the back window 
and shouted. ‘‘They’re not back there 
any more.” Two minutes later the 
sedan hit the city limits of Orlando. 

(How could he get out of Decatur 
safely after the Scottsboro trial? 
Samuel Leibowitz, now a Kings 
County Supreme Court judge, then 
the defense lawyer, lent him a $100 
bill. Ted Poston went to the railway 
depot, reserved a seat on the day 
coach, made sure the ticket seller re- 
membered him, then sneaked out of 
town on a bus. Judge Leibowitz also 
made a train reservation, then slipped 
out in an automobile. Later, he told 
the reporter, “There were between 
500 and a thousand of them, waiting 
at the depot to get both of us,” Pos- 
ton says.) 


Copyright, Editor & Publisher 
: (September 24, 1949) 
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Anti-slavery Mississippi citizens organized a Confederacy 
within the Confederacy to oppose South in Civil War 


THE SECRET PAST 
OF MISSISSIPPI 


BY MARK HARRIS 


MONG the many myths that 
long ago were born and be- 
came a tradition in the United 
States, perhaps none is as faded and 
false as the fable of the “‘solid 
South.” The political facts of Amer- 
ican life are that the ‘‘solid South” 
never has been and never will be 
solid. Even during the hectic days 
of the Civil War when the slave 
states defended on the battlefield 
their right to make chattels of human 
beings, the South was far from solid. 
Even Mississippi, most stubborn and 
most reactionary in its insistence on 
the “white supremacy’’ way of life 
was a long way from solid. 
Nevertheless many Americans— 
writers, politicians and just plain 
citizens—operated during the past 
eighty years upon the assumption 
that there is such an entity as ‘‘the 
solid South.” 
Historian John Hicks helps to set 
the facts straight. He says that about 


MARK HARRIS is author of the novel, 
Trumpet To The World. 
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ten per cent of the people of the 
South were “opposed to the war 
from the beginning,” and adds that 
that percentage rose as it became ap- 
parent that the South was fighting a 
losing fight. 

Three decades before the war be- 
gan the institution of slavery was 
widely attacked by Southern whites. 
As early as 1832 the Virginia legis- 
lature debated the problem; one Vir- 
ginia lawmaker declared that slavery 
was ‘‘the heaviest calamity which has 
ever befallen any portion of the hu- 
man race... a curse upon him 
who inflicts as upon him who suffers 

And, lest it be forgotten, only one 
Southern state (South Carolina) 
voted unanimously for secession in 
the state conventions of 1860 and 
1861. In all of the others, says 
Hicks, ‘‘a determined minority stood 
out steadfastly” against the powerful 
interests bent on war. 

Southern opposition to the war 
was more than a- mere border-state 
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movement. True, western Virginia, 
unable to see the wisdom of destroy- 
ing the Union, withdrew as a part of 
the South and formed a new state. 
But anti-Confederate sentiment ex- 
isted in large measure in deepest 
Dixie, even in Jefferson Davis’ home 
state, Mississippi. 

At one point Davis reported him- 
self “much mortified’ by the behav- 
ior of wartime Mississippi, for here, 
of all places, in the state he called 
home, folks had a secret passion for 
Unionism and Abolition. 

Jeff Davis saw a state riddled with 
disloyalty from Tishomingo County 
in the far northeast (where the Con- 
federate government was never able 
to collect a dime in taxes) to Han- 
cock County in the far southwest— 
where there actually was a Federal 
tecruiting station. 

At one point Davis read some 
alarming statistics: 3,792 Mississippi 
soldiers officially AWOL, another 
2,919 Mississippi troops officially 
missing and presumed to be headed 
with all possible speed away from 
the battlefronts. 

All this is brought to light in John 
Bettersworth’s Confederate Missis- 
sippi, published by the Louisiana 
State University Press. Bettersworth’s 
findings supply conclusive proof that 
there was never even a solid Missis- 
sippi, much less a solid South. 

The core of rebellion-within-rebel- 
lion was Jones County, a tiny, square- 
shaped chunk of Mississippi in the 
southeastern corner of the state, and 


the leader of the rebellion was a gen- | 


tleman named Newt Knight. 
Knight was black-bearded, strong- 
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willed, Mississippi-born and Missis- 
sippi-bred. He was a Primitive Bap- 
tist who went to church when he felt 
like it. He worked a small farm in 
rough, rugged Jones County, and in 
his spare time he liked to fish in Big 
Creek or ride into Ellisville, the 
county seat, to swap gossip. He liked 
to hunt. Before squeezing the trigger 
he would murmur: ‘Oh Lord, direct 
this buckshot.” 

Like most of his neighbors he 
owned no slaves. He had a sense of 
justice. He frequently made the 
county bully dance to pistol-fire mu- 
sic, and once he rescued a Negro 
from the county courthouse when it 
seemed to him that the trial was un- 
fair. 

And when the Civil War came he 
organized a Confederacy within a 
Confederacy and thereby made his- 
tory. 

When war came Jones County 
voted 376-24 against secession. Most 
folks, like Knight himself, thought 
the question of slavery could be set- 
tled without bloodshed. They elected 
J. D. Powell, an antisecessionist, to 
represent them at the State Conven- 
tion, but Powell double-crossed them 
and voted for secession, as a result 
of which, says the Mississippi His- 
torical Society, “He was hanged in 
effigy and abused so much that he 
did not dare to return to the county 
for some time.” 

According to the Magazine of 
American History, anti-secession feel- 
ing ran so high in Jones County that 
a counter-resolution was adopted. It 
stated, in part: ‘“The state has estab- 
lished a precedent by its recent ac- 
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tion, and this county has a perfect 
right to exercise a similar power. 
Therefore be it resolved that we sever 
the union existing between Jones 
County and the State of Mississippi 
and proclaim our independence of 
said state.” 

Newt Knight was elected presi- 
dent of the new state. He announced 
that he would protect “refugees from 
the Davis government,” and, for this 
purpose, on October 13, 1863, he 
organized an infantry company with 
himself as captain and Jasper Collins 
as first lieutenant. The company te- 
mained in existence until September, 
1865. 


historian reported that as many as 
ten thousand men were enlisted in it. 
Jeff Davis assigned much-needed 
cavalry under General Robert Lowery 
to put down the uprising. Lowery 
spent the better part of two years in 
Jones County, fighting a losing battle 
against the free-staters who knew 
every inch of the woodlands they de- 
fended. A few of the Jones Coun- 
tians were captured, however, and a 
number were executed; among these 
was Knight’s brother. 

The free-staters fought the Con- 
‘ederates near Knight’s headquarters 
on the Leaf River; at Ellisville; and 
on the Tallahala Creek near ‘the pres- 
ent site of Laurel. Knight directed 
his men with loud blasts on a power- 
ful black horn, and the women of 
the county aided their menfolk by 
- poisoning the bloodhounds used by 
the Confederates. 

Newt Knight’s son, Thomas, who 
is still alive, claims that as many as 


Estimates vary as to its size. One 


fifteen battles were fought. 

So humiliated were Confederate 
sympathizers by the Yankee attitudes 
of Jones County that after the war 
the Mississippi legislature changed 
the name of the county to Davis, 
and the name of the city of Ellisville 
to Leesburg. Two years later, how- 
ever, a move to restore the original 
names was successful; instrumental 
in putting this repeal into effect was 
Jones Countian V. A. Collins, who 
had been a Union soldier. 

During the early post-war years 
Newt Knight served as a Brigadier- 
General under the Reconstruction 
government. His main duty was to 
see that Mississippians abided by the 
emancipation laws. He devoted him- 
self to the cause of Negro suffrage, 
and his son reports that he enabled 
Mississippi Negroes to vote intelli- 
gently—that is, he saw to it that they 
voted as they wished. 

(There is an interesting postscript 
to the history of Newt Knight: in 
Jones County, Mississippi, Davis 
Knight, 32, was recently convicted 
of marrying across the color line. He 
was sentenced to five years in the 
penitentiary. Knight, who is Newt 
Knight’s great-grandson, is charged 
with miscegenation on the grounds 
that he has Negro “blood.” This 
blood, says the state, is his by virtue 
of the fact that Newt Knight’s wife 
was a Negro.) 

The Free State of Jones was the 
only such state in Mississippi, but, 
according to Bettersworth, ‘‘the 
Knight organization soon had _ its 
counterparts in nearly every part of 
the deserter country.” 
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The ‘‘deserter country” took in a 
whale of a lot of territory. It 
stretched south from the northeastern 
border, cut through central Missis- 
sippi and went on down to the Gulf 
Coast counties. Foreigners and free 
Negroes lived in such great numbers 
in the Gulf Coast counties that the 
Confederacy abandoned that area 
early in the war. But it by no means 
abandoned interior Mississippi, al- 
though the evidence indicates that a 
great many Mississippians abandoned 
the Southern cause. A hasty, by no 
means complete, county-by-county 
record reads something like this: 

Tishomingo: Non-slaveholding 
“hillbillies” here sent four delegates 
to the Secession Convention of 1861; 
all voted against secession. Tishomin- 
go had also voted against secession 
in 1851, when the state first consid- 
ered leaving the Union following the 
Compromise of 1850. In 1862 the 
county gave open-arm welcome to a 
Federal gunboat which steamed up 
the Tennessee River. John H. Au- 
ghey, Tishomingo Unionist, was 
jailed by the Confederacy for aiding 
the enemy. Tishomingo was the first 
of many counties in which the Con- 
federacy was forced to give up tax- 
collection for the simple reason that 
people would not pay them. County 
officials refused to swear loyalty to 
the Confederacy when taking the 
oath of office. 

Pontotoc and Itawamba: These 
neighbors of Tishomingo sent two 
delegates apiece to the Secession 


Convention of 1861; all voted to re-: 


main in the Union. Twenty-two Ita- 
wamba men deserted to the North. 
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Tippah: One legislator, believe it 
or not, became a purchasing agent 
for a Northern firm. 

Choctaw: ‘Thirty or more” men 
organized a secret society, pledged 
not to fight for the South; their 
leader, Petty Dotson, later joined the 
Northern army. Fugitive Negroes 
here found the woods ‘‘so full of 
white men there was no room left.” 
Eight hundred deserters threatened 
to burn the cotton factory and other 
shops at Bankston. 

Attala, Winston and Leake: ‘“Del- 
uged with deserters” who found 
ready sympathy in these counties. In 
Leake plans were afoot to murder 
Judge Robert Hudson, pro-Confed- 
erate informer; here, too, a mother 
named her baby Abraham Lincoln. 
There were rumors that a Union 
Party was meeting regularly in At- 
tala, where there had been strong 
Union sentiment from the beginning 
of the war. Attala was “groaning 
under a flood of deserters.” 

Yazoo: “Old Man”’ Joel Williams 
“gave parties for deserters and 
danced over the fall of Vicksburg.” 
This county was declared “unsafe for 
Confederates.” 

Jasper and Clarke: These counties 
were located adjacent to Jones and 
were heavily populated with “South- 
ern Yankees.” They shared the Jones 
County view of things, and some of 
the men from here undoubtedly 
served under Newt Knight. 

Covington: Another neighbor of 
Jones. Confederate troops believed 
they had exiled disloyal elements, 
forcing them over the border into 
Jones. Nevertheless, at by-elections 
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large numbers of ballots gave evi- 
dence of having been marked by pro- 
Union voters. 

Scott, Copiah, Lawrence and Pike: 
“Conditions were almost as bad as 
in Jones,” says Bettersworth of Scott 
County. Seditious handbills were 
posted in Pike, and the offenders 
never apprehended. In all four there 
were long histories of ‘‘disloyalty’”’ to 
the Confederates. 

Smith: Described as a Union 
stronghold. Here a miller named 
Ben Hawkins, a suspected Abolition- 
ist, hung a picture of Lincoln in his 
home, and under it wrote: “Our 
president, a great and good man.” 
In this county a ‘‘crude banner” was 
flown which, according to an ac- 
count written at the time, “perhaps 
might be called a Union flag.” 

Clark and Wayne: ‘Some disloyal- 
ty,” but conditions here were “never 
as bad” as elsewhere. 

Greene: Here the McLeod broth- 
ers declared their support for Lin- 
coln, propagandized among Negroes 
and threatened to poison the wells 
with strychnine as an anti-Confed- 
erate measure. Unionists burned 
barns, bridges and the county court- 
house. 

Perry: Confederate sympathizers 
were “terrorized” and their property 
confiscated by Unionists. A Confed- 
erate captain was captured and jailed 
here, and food earmarked for Dixie 
troops was appropriated and distrib- 
uted among the people. 

Simpson: A Confederate soldier 
was arrested for shooting at a de- 
serter. 

Marion: Natives boasted that they 


had formed a government similar to 
that.of Jones, although little evi- 
dence of this has been uncovered. 

And so it went. But why? How 
was it that the state of Mississippi, 
of all states, was perhaps the least 
co-operative of those that formed the 
Confederacy? A number of impor- 
tant explanations are advanced. 

Among these is cited passage of 
the Twenty-Negro Law by the Con- 
federate Congress. This law declared 
that any man holding twenty slaves 
was exempt from military service; if 
he held forty slaves he was awarded 
exemption for one brother. Few of 
the men of the ‘‘deserter country” 
held slaves. Likewise, few of the 
men in these areas were able to hire 
substitutes to take their place in the 
military. Rich men could hire such 
substitutes for $5,000. These and 
other monetary inequities led Newt 
Knight to observe: ‘‘This looks to 
me like a rich man’s war and a poor 
man’s fight.’”” And a Smith County 
resident wrote: 

‘We who have little or nothing at 
stake are called on to do the fighting 
and do the hard drudgery and bear 
the burden and brunt of the battle 
while the rich are shirking and dodg- 
ing in every way possible to shun 
the danger.” 

In addition there was both Union- 
ist and Abolitionist sentiment on a 
wide scale in the state. Bettersworth 
reports that “the busy Abolitionist 
Levi Coffin” spent much time among 
the disloyal folk, spreading his gos- 
pel and pointing out that only when 
all men are free is the freedom of 
all secure. 
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z 2 MY BIGGEST BREAK a: 


BY LOUISE BEAVERS 


OST often in show business, 
M actors are treated like so 

many push buttons. There’s 
backstage hustle and bustle or, if it 
is movie work, there are dozens of 
technicians running about—then all 
of a sudden, like a shot almost, there 
is complete silence—the audience is 
waiting and one has to turn it on! 
Push a button! Just like that an actor 
or actress has to ‘‘put it on.” 

And believe you me—on just how 
well you “‘put it on” depends your 
career! 

I learned that a long time ago and 
that lesson was the biggest break in 


my life. I’ve been guided by that 


lesson. When I’ve been blue and 
still had to work before audiences, I 
remembered—and I’ve come through. 

It was back in 1927 and I was a 
concert singer then, believe it or not. 
I was looking for my first break in 
the music business. But I wasn’t 
making much headway. There were 
plenty of opportunities, it seemed, 
for anyone who already had a name 
and reputation—but for a newcomer 
there was nothing. 

I walked past the Philharmonic 
Auditorium in Los Angeles, my 
home, and saw a small sign telling 
about an amateur contest that was 
going to be held the following week. 
Acting on impulse, I went to the 
box office and asked for an applica- 
tion. As I was filling it out, I stopped 
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and laughed at myself. What was a 
concert singer doing in an amateur 
show? It was foolish. Shows like 
that are for comedians and singers 
and dancers—but not for concert peo- 
ple interested in classical music! 

But I had been getting nowhere, 
and in desperation, I finished the 
form and signed my name with a 
flourish, ‘‘Louise Beavers, concert 
singer.” Then I walked away and 
took the trolley home. 

During the week as the days passed 
and Thursday night came closer, I 
got into more and more of a dither 
about my foolishness. I hardly put 
time in rehearsing because part of 
me just wasn't going to show up. But 
Thursday supper time my mother 
wouldn’t let me back out. We even 
had an argument and I got upset. 
But we went to the Philharmonic to- 
gether. 

I waited around backstage with the 
other contestants and thousands of 
thoughts came into my head. The 
last thing I was thinking of was my 
coming moment on the stage. 

But suddenly I was being intro- 
duced and someone pushed me 
through the curtain. My mother and 
a few friends must have been ap- 
plauding because I heard the noise 
stop, whispers behind me died down 
and there I was alone in a light so 
bright it made red figures dance be- 
fore my eyes. The piano player was 
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starting his introduction but so many 
feelings and thoughts crowded right 
onto my brain that I hardly, heard 
the music. 

I sang. I don’t know how good I 
was or how I even managed to get 
through the song. But I kept telling 
myself —‘‘You’ve got to do it — 
you've got to!” I sang a song called 
Pal of My Old Cradle Days. 

When the song ended, I didn’t 
even wait for the applause but then 
I stopped and turned to the audience 
again and bowed to my mother on 
the side of the auditorium. I blew 
her a kiss and left the stage. 

I didn’t win or even get honor- 
able mention in the contest but three 
days later the telephone at home 
rang and it was Charles Butler, the 
movie agent at Central Casting in 
Hollywood. He told me, ‘Miss Beav- 
ers, I watched you at that amateur 
contest the other night and some- 
thing about you won me over to your 
side. I believe you can do a job I 
have here at Universal Studios. It’s 
the movie Uncle Tom's Cabin and 1 
recommended you to the producers 


and they've agreed to give you a 
chance.” 

I got the part and have been in 
movies ever since. And I keep think- 
ing of that amateur contest and why 
it was so important to me. In my 
talks to high school assemblies and 
young graduates, I always tell that 
story and the lesson I learned from 
it: Always do your best—your very 
best each time you give a perform- 
ance. This goes for any art—singing, 
dancing, acting—and for non-profes- 
sional work too. Always do your 
best when you are performing be- 
cause you never know who is watch- 
‘ing you—you never know what will 
come out of what you do when it’s 
your turn to do a job. 

All through my life, no matter 
what troubles I’ve had to brush away, 
when, like a push button, someone 
pointed at me and said ‘““YOU’RE 
ON!"’—I took a deep breath and did 
my best. 

The little experience that taught 
me why—was the biggest break in 
my life. 
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He may never wear the champion’s crown he dreamed 

of as a kid but James Edwards is a champion of 

another kind with a victory in a battle he never could 
have won in the boxing ring 


UNCROWNED CHAMPION 


BY EUGENE SCHROTT 


Reprinted from Magazine Digest 


HEN James Edwards was a 

youngster, his greatest ambi- 

tion was to be as famous as 
Joe Louis. He hardly dreamed that 
one day, without resorting to fists 
and by using the screen instead of 
the squared circle, he would quietly 
annex the unofficial crown of Joe 
Louis as champion of 14 million 
people. 

With his role of Moss, the Negro 
soldier in Home Of The Brave, 
young, handsome 29-year-old Ed- 
wards suddenly found himself a sym- 
bol as well as the champion, of a 
great number of U. S. Negroes. His 
performance on the screen made 
millions of Americans guide some 
pretty serious thought to the suffering 
of such a soldier and citizen as Moss. 

Home Of The Brave doesn’t preach 
tolerance or decency, but the lines on 
James Edwards’ face carry a more 
moving appeal than any screen-writer 
has put down on paper. The cries of 
agony and pleas for understanding of 
his race are written in his eyes—be- 
cause he himself has experienced the 
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scorn and humiliation to which peo- 
ple of his minority group are too 
often subjected. 

James Edwards was born in Mun- 
cie, Indiana, the eldest of six boys 


‘and two girls. His mother and fa- 


ther, devout Baptists, believed in rais- 
ing their children according to Amer- 
ican principles and giving them as 
fine an education as they could, be- 
lieving that with this, they would be 
well equipped to understand and 
combat the prejudices they might 
face. 

Like many another youngster, Ed- 
wards had aspirations to become a 
fighter. Joe Louis was his hero. He 
started fighting when he was eleven, 
without telling his mother or any of 
the other members of his family. At 
18 he had become a veteran in the 
ring, and was fighting as alternate 
in Chicago’s Golden Gloves tourna- 
ment. When pitted against New 
York’s representative, he lost. The 


next day, Edwards turned profes- 


sional, receiving a dollar a day plus 
a bonus for each fight. 
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As just another fighter in a stable: 


controlled by a professional pro- 
moter, he traveled through the east 
and middle west. It was in Boston 
that he met his Waterloo. In the 
bloodiest battle he ever fought, he 
emerged, by his own admission, 
beaten to a pulp. When his mother 
saw her son, she laid down the law: 
“No more fights,” she ordered. 
“From now on, you concentrate on 
your education.” 

Edwards had been graduated from 
high school and went to Indiana Uni- 
versity but late: transferred to Knox- 
ville College where he majored in 
psychology, graduating in 1938. 

After he left school, his youthful 
desire to be a leader evidenced itself 
once again. He became a CIO or- 
ganizer in the steel industry's Calu- 
met division, at the time a hotbed of 
labor troubles. It took a tough man 
with a good head on his shoulders 
to hold down the job, and Edwards 
gladly accepted the challenge. 

The commendable job he did 
prompted the government to ask 
him to serve on the War Production 
Board. Despite his youth, he did the 
job well for two years, leaving only 
to serve in the Army. Entering as a 
buck private, he was moved from In- 
fantry to the Quarter Master's Corps 
and finally to the Signal Corps. From 
there, he was sent to Officers’ Can- 
didate School, was commissioned a 
second lieutenant and later promoted 
to a first lieutenant. 

While still in the Army, Edwards 
was badly hurt in an automobile ac- 
cident. His face was smashed. For 
months he was confined to a hospital 
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bed while plastic surgeons patched 
him up, rebuilding one ear, his mouth 
and parts of his face. When he was 
allowed out of the hospital ward, he 
had to wear a mask to conceal the 
scars which still needed healing. 
One day as he lay in his hospital 
bed, his mother came to visit him. 
After greeting her son, she turned 
to a white soldier lying in the next 
bed, and asked him how he was feel- 
ing. She didn’t know he was from 
North Carolina. The soldier didn’t 


“answer her question. He turned his 


head away. There was an uncomfort- 
able silence in the room until James 
explained to his mother that the 
North Carolina soldier had never 
spoken to him. 

~ When the visit was almost over, 
Mrs. Edwards kissed her son good- 
bye and then, apparently undaunted 
by the recent rebuff, walked over to 
the other soldier. She gave him one 
of the books she had brought for her 
own son and put down a box of 
candy on his bedtable. Then quietly, 
she said, “I hope you: feel better. 
Good-bye.” 

When the door closed behind her, 
there was another stretch of embar- 
rassed silence. Finally, the North 
Carolina soldier could control him- 
self no longer. He leaned over to 
take James Edwards’ hand. “You've 
got a wonderful mother, buddy,” he 
said through tears of apology. 

The two became fast friends. When 
they were allowed to go into town. 
one never went without the other 
and to this day the friendship sur 
vives. 

The hospital psychiatrists had sug 
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gested some sort of therapy for Ed- 
wards while he was waiting for the 
facial scars to heal. They suggested 
his taking public speaking courses at 
Northwestern University which was 
near the hospital. These lessons, they 
felt, would give him sufficient self- 
confidence to go out and meet peo- 
ple. Four days a week, Edwards 
attended classes and it was this train- 
ing that kindled his desire to become 
an actor. 

“I did Romeo to at least 20 Ju- 
liets,” he recalls. “During this pe- 
riod, I also played the prince in 
Death Takes A Holiday, one of the 


toughest roles an amateur could un- | 


dertake. Later, I appeared in Little 
Foxes, Skin Of Our Teeth and The 
Petrified Forest when they were pre- 
sented at Northwestern. If it hadn’t 


been for the Army, I guess I never 
would have become an actor.” 


After getting his M.A. from 
Northwestern, Edwards appeared 
with Chicago’s Skyloft Players and 
later joined a group of singers who 
were touring the Midwest. At one 
of the towns, Edwards found a wire 
asking him to come to New York to 
read for a part in the Broadway pro- 
duction, Deep Are The Roots. All 
the boys in the group chipped in pen- 
nies, nickels and dimes to raise the 
necessary fare. 

“I had on a purple zoot suit, a yel- 
low coat, a yellow feather in my hat, 
a long watch chain dangling at my 
side and a flashy necktie,” Edwards 
describes. “But I didn’t have time 
to think about clothes. 
like the biggest thing to come my 
way. As soon as the train got to New 
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York, I rushed over to the producer's 
office. When I walked in, Elia Ka- 
zan and Kermit Bloomgarten were 
there. They must have thought I 
came to try out for a part in Carmen 
Jones. Before they would let me read 
for the part, they asked me to re- 
move my jacket. But even that did 
no good. I didn’t get the part.” 

Discouraged, he returned to the 
singing group. But a few days later, 
he got a second wire from Bloom- 
garten. He was asked to take the 
understudy job. This time, they sent 
the fare for him to fly to New York. 

“I got into New York with ten 
cents in my pocket,” he relates. “I 
walked all the way from LaGuardia 
airport, over the Tri-Borough bridge 
to 125th Street and then downtown 
to a friend’s apartment. I was carry- 
ing three bags and was hot, hungry 
and tired.” 

While the play was still on Broad- 
way, Edwards stepped from the un- 
derstudy role to the starring part of 
Charles Brett, the young Negro. 
After a successful run in New York, 
the production toured the country 
with great success. It wound up its 
run in Los Angeles. 

Edwards decided to stay on the 
west coast; there he joined a little 
theater group that put on a play 
called The Torch Grows Dim. In it 
the young actor took the role of a 75- 
year-old man. The production at- 
tracted meagre audiences — there 
were only eight people in the theater 
to watch the cast of 15 put on the 
final performance. 

After it was over, a young man 
dropped into Edwards’ dressing 
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room, complimented him on his ex- 
cellent acting and told him he would 
like to see him at his office the fol- 
lowing Monday at 10. That Satur- 
day night Edwards, together with the 
other members of the cast, went down 
to Tia Juana and stayed until late 
Sunday night. On Monday morning, 
Edwards’ manager was on the phone 
wanting to know why he hadn't 
shown up for his appointment, and 
threatened to come and drag him 
down. 

At noon, Edwards walked into the 
young man’s office and was formally 
introduced to him. This man was 
producer Stanley Kramer, whose 
Champion was breaking motion pic- 
ture records. Kramer looked at Ed- 
wards, carefully studying him. He 
said that he had a motion picture, but 
everything depended on his getting 
the proper actor for the leading role. 
When he told Edwards the story was 
Home Of The Brave, which had run 
on Broadway as a play, the actor 
beamed. He realized that this was 
the greatest break in his life. 

“I told Mr. Kramer,” Edwards 
says, “I'd play the part just for three 
meals a day and a place to sleep. 
Money was unimportant. This is the 
kind of role that happens only once 
in any actor's life.” 

Home Of The Brave was made in 
complete secrecy. No one in Holly- 
wood knew it was being filmed. Ed- 
wards was asked to have his lunch on 
the stage to prevent people in the 
studio commissary from knowing the 
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picture had a Negro actor. To keep 
him company, all the other players 
joined him and had their lunches on 
the stage, too. 

“This was too important a picture 
for me to take a chance,” Edwards 
confesses. ‘‘I realized it was not only 
important for me but for the 14 mil- 
lion people for whom I was speak- 
ing. Here was a chance to fight—to 
be a leader again.” 

At first, he found it difficult to 
show through the play’s lines how he 
felt. It meant revealing his inner- 
most emotions—the emotions sup- 
pressed a lifetime. But he realized 
that this was his chance to fight big- 
otry and narrow-minded prejudice, 
so he did it. 

As soon as the picture was fin- 
ished, he flew to Chicago. His moth- 
er, after having studied for 15 years, 
scrubbing floors and working as a 
laundress to pay her tuition, was get- 
ting her Doctor of Philosophy degree 
in Theology. This was one event f 
Edwards would not miss. 

After the celebration, he flew to 
New York. But this time he didn’t 
walk from LaGuardia lugging his 
bags. 

He was welcomed by a barrage of 
reporters, newsreel photographers, 
the Mayor’s Committee, and a brass 
band. Fifty motorcycle policemen es- 
corted him to his Manhattan hotel to 
the accompaniment of sirens scream- 
ing to New Yorkers that a prominent 
visitor had come to town. 

James Edwards had arrived. 
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Bell’s Lettres 


MIDDLEBURY, VT. 
HIS past summer I attended my 
first writers’ conference at famed 
Bread Loaf, high in the Green 
Mountains of Vermont. There I and 
nearly 200 other practicing and as- 
piting writers from all over the 
United States and Canada spent two 
weeks in awe and admiration of some 
of the top names in American liter- 
ary circles. 

For me those were the most re- 
warding two weeks I have ever ex- 
perienced. What I learned about 
writing filled two notebooks and the 
slick side of a blotter. What I learned 
about writers was probably less use- 
ful, but much, much more interest- 
ing. Few of my fellow Loafers were 
the egocentric and psychopathic crea- 
tures portrayed in movies and books, 
but they did have their interesting 
moments. 

There was the little old lady who 
wrote poetry as an emotional outlet 
after the death of a-.dear relative. 
She had met Lawyer-Minister-Alder- 
man Archibald Carey and his equally 
fair-skinned wife while visiting in 
Haiti, and had become quite fond of 
them. When she followed the Chi- 
cago couple to Jamaica, she told her 
friends there about the personable 
Careys and asked if they had met. ° 

“Yes,”’ said one friend. “I admire 
the man very much, especially for the 
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work he has done for his people.” 

“Well, I'm originally from Texas,” 
the little old lady said by way of ex- 
planation, “and when I heard that, I 
nearly fell dead!” 

“Why ?”’ I asked. 

“Why, I was just so surprised! 
Not that it made any difference, you 
understand. I still think he is a very 
wonderful man. Promise me that you 
will tell him you met me.” 

As the only Negro Loafer, I be- 
came a walking race relations dele- 
gate. Never have 1 met so many 
people in so short a time who wanted 
to talk so much about “the prob- 
lem’’—something I had come half- 
way across the continent to forget. 

If it wasn’t the colored cleaning 
woman and her earthy wit, it was the 
cutest (no matter how homely) Ne- 
gro child in some teacher's classroom, 
or an always beautiful and remark- 
ably colored girl with whom some- 
body worked in continued amaze- 
ment. 

Most heartening of these racial re- 
citals were the confessions of a few 
racists who had been recently con- 
verted to total brotherhood, as well 
as two novelists who asked me to 
read portions of their unfinished 
manuscripts to check for possible 
offenses in the handling of Negro 
characters. 

-A strawberry blonde said casually 
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that her maiden name was the same 
as mine and we both came from the 
same home state. ‘Maybe we are re- 
lated,’ she commented. “I have two 
illegitimate brothers.” 

The most common question asked 
me concerned Paul Robeson’s much- 
quoted Negroes-won’t-fight-Russians 
statement, followed by the inevitable, 
“And what do you think?” After a 
particularly rugged day of race in- 
terpretation, I was seated on the floor 
in front of the big fireplace at the 
Staff House talking to a navy man. 
He eased into the Negro routine via 
the servant method, and the more I 
heard the more familiar it sounded. 

“Haven't you got a wife here,” I 
asked him. 

“Yes,” he replied. “She is sitting 
over there by the window.” 

It was the same girl that had told 
me the same story not two hours ear- 
lier. “Don’t you get tired of being 
called a sailor?” I asked. 


“Yes,” he said. 
“Well, I get tired of being a Ne- 
gro too. All day long I’ve been talk- 
ing about this color business. Can't 
we just talk about people for a 
while?” 

“I’m sorry,” he said, and launched 
into a most entertaining yarn about 
his experiences as a sailor! 

In a similar, but less obvious po- 
sition was my Jewish friend, Sylvia. 
To our amazement, one of the South- 
ern girls found herself also a minor- 
ity, and joined us at our wailing wall 
of regional and racial protest. Re- 
marks about Dixielanders can also be 
unkind, especially when female an- 
cestral lineage is discussed. 

“When I go home,” the Southern 
girl promised, “I'll tell them about 
you.” 

“And I'll tell my friends,” I re- 
plied, “that all Southerners aren't 
bigots.” 


Segregation Or Discrimination 


A STALWART ALABAMA DIXIECRAT, during a hotel-room 
discussion, opined that the North just didn’t understand the fun- 
damental problem. 

“They can’t understand the difference between segregation and 
discrimination,” he drawled with a grin. ‘They keep getting the 
two mixed up. 

“Every filling station, hotel and public place everywhere has 
two doors. Over one door it says ‘Men and over the other door 
it says “Women.” 

“Now that’s segregation, all right, but by no means is it dis- 
crimination.” 
Seattle Times 
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What the world of race looks like to a woman 


who has seen time change the face of America’s Negro slums 


FROM WHERE I STAND 


BY ALYCE McCOMB 


Condensed from Reporter 


Rich man, poor man—white man, 
black man—a man sees the world 
from where he stands. 

AM a Negro woman—Northern- 

born; college-educated, but not 

the easy way, not by my family’s 
clipping dividend coupons or collect- 
ing rents. I got my education be- 
cause of the efforts of my mother, 
who, undaunted by a husband's deser- 
tion, washed, ironed, and cleaned, for 
two dollars a day plus carfare, to 
support her four children and to send 
me, the bookworm of the family, 
through college. 

While growing up, we kids learned 
to work with what we had, in the 
virtual paradise back of the railway 
yards in Chicago where God had seen 
fit to place us. In those days two dol- 
lars a day supported a family of five 
in pretty good style. 

Our back yard bordered on the 
Rock Island and New York Central 
Railroad switch-yards. Here, many 
of the coal trains destined for other 
parts of the country were made up, 
and in the process of coupling the 
cars, enough coal was knocked to the 
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ground to keep the whole neighbor- 
hood supplied the year around—es- 
pecially the families with sharp-eyed 
kids. 

South of our house was a commis- 
sary of the Pullman Company, which 
meant that we got plenty of ice from 
the dining cars, as well as occasional 
boxes of French pastry, crates of 
bruised oranges, lemons, and grape- 
fruit, half-emptied cans of ice cream, 
and yards of bed ticking. Two blocks 
away was a wholesale bakery, where 
the delivery trucks returned with 
their loads of unsold, day-old bread, 
cakes, and pies. I remember the 
bread was a cent a loaf. You think 
we weren’t living fine? 

At eleven, I went to work as a 
“mother’s helper’ for four dollars a. 
week and board. I worked as a 
“live-in” domestic for many school 
years after that, and this environment, 
as much as any factor of my heredity, 
helped to fashion my life and my am- 
bitions. I had lived fifteen glorious 
years before I fully realized where I 
stood as a Negro in America. 

I can still recall the day of my en- 
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lightenment. Our history teacher had 
said, “With the Civil War ended, the 
states were reunited in peace, and, as 
one nation, started on their work of 
readjustment.” 

We, the Class of 1922 of P... 
High School, closed our textbooks. 
We felt unitedly grateful and person- 
ally responsible for having brought 
the war to an end in time for our 
graduation a week hence. The mutual 
feeling of comradeship exploded into 
adolescent chatter, and I looked 
around the class to catch the eye of 
some crony. 

“Tomorrow,” said the teacher, rap- 
ping with a pencil to restore order, 
“we will discuss a problem brought 
about by the Civil War and the free- 
ing of the slaves. It is the problem of 
the Negro in America today—and 
what to do about it.” 

My eyes stopped searching the 
class. I looked at the teacher. What 
problem ? 

“There are five suggested solutions 
to this problem,” he continued. ‘They 
are amalgamation, assimilation, seg- 
regation, deportation, and annihila- 
tion.” 

All eyes left the teacher and came 
to rest on me—the only Negro in the 
class. I looked down at my books. 
The quiet of all my fellow students in 
the seats around me was like a great 
big clock ticking away in an empty, 
lonely room. 

I sensed rather than saw the class 
leaving. Suddenly, the thought of be- 
ing left alone with the teacher—of 
his perhaps saying something to me— 
frightened me. 

I quickly gathered together my 
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books and left the room—alone, for 
the full meaning of segregation was 
beginning to dawn on me. I now 
knew something new about the way 
we had been living in the Black Belt. 

I saw that I and my family, and 
all of the other Negroes, had been di- 
rected there, and there we were ex- 
pected to remain. I thought differ- 
ently of the fights between white and 
colored boys. Just boys fighting boys, 
I once used to say. ; 

There had, however, been the riots 
of 1919, and I now recalled them. 
The main violence of those outbreaks 
was aimed at the Black Belt, a section 
on the south side of Chicago, three 
miles long and three blocks wide, 
where most of the city’s hundred 
thousand Negroes lived. The white 
people to the east of the Belt, smug 
and aloof in their fenced-in brown- 
stone mansions, ignored us; but those 
to the west, who lived in frame 
houses and struggled just as we did, 
seemed always to have a bone to pick 
with us. 

Tension between the two poor 
neighborhoods had been mounting 
since the great influx of Negroes 
from the South had begun during the 
First World War. Negroes passing 
through the white section to work in 
the stockyards had begun to irritate 
our western neighbors. 

One day a group of white youths 
at a beach had grown resentful of the 
presence of seven colored boys who 
had come there to swim. As one 
Negro boy began swimming in to 
join his already-dressed companions, 
a white boy stood up and aimed a 
stone at him, shouting, “Don’t Ict 
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him come in! Let's teach those nig- 
gers to stay where they belong!” 

As the Negro boy huddled in the 
shallow water, a volley of stones fell 
around him. 

When they found his body a day 
later, his death had already been 
avenged by a well-liquored group of 
Negroes whom the boy’s friends had 
met on the way from the beach. 
These men had struck out at the first 
white man they met. The riots were 
on. 

The riots soon resolved into scat- 
tered bursts of violence wherever Ne- 
groes who worked in outlying com- 
munities were caught. (After that, 


they stayed home.) The incident that | 


had started it all was forgotten in the 
tense hours of praying and waiting 
that filled our days. In retrospect, 
my mind sought out the whole epi- 
sode as being particularly relevant; 
for it disposed of segregation as a 
possible solution of the Negro prob- 
lem. Rather, it showed it up as the 
volcano it is—in quietness a menace, 
in eruption a killer. 

Deportation? Annihilation? By 
whose decree? 

Amalgamation meant  intermar- 
riage. Well, that was all right for the 
small percentage who wanted it. But 
as a wholesale plan to solve a social 
and economic problem, it would not 
work, 

And so what was left? Assimila- 
tion. ‘Causing to become more har- 
monious or accordant with something, 
or with each other,” read the diction- 
ary. 
A plain, ordinary pattern of evolu- 
tion, education, and economic im- 
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provement as a solution to a social 
problem. For the Negro, it would 
mean rousing himself from the stupor 
into which he sunk, when, reduced to 
slavery, he lost that thing to which 
every human has a right—dignity. 
Could he do it? 

Perhaps the answer can best be 
summed up in a few stories, all be- 
ginning with, ‘“Time was when.” 

One such story would be: “Time 
was when a Negro parent’s ambition 
was to see his child with a high-school 
diploma.” And another: ‘“Time was 
when none of the stores and offices, 
even in the Black Belt, would em- 
ploy Negroes.” 

Today, the race tries to gain per- 
spective, and sees its progress held up 
while the migrating masses stagnate 
in their inability to bridge the gap 
between the conditions of living al- 
lotted to them in the South and those 
they find in the more cosmopolitan 
cities of the North. Now the race 
looks to the schools to speed up as- 
similation by varying the curriculums, 
so that in schools with practically one 
hundred per cent Negro attendance, 
courses designed to teach the science 
of community living may be offered 
from the first grade. It sees in such 
training a chance for the Negro to en- 
joy the benefits of governmental 
projects designed to bring better 
housing, more recreational facilities. 

And from where I stand—as a 
product of the initial phase of Negro 
assimilation—I know that this is true: 
I know that the imparting of such 
knowledge engenders pride in work- 
ing with others toward common goals. 
Copyright, The Reporter (August 30, 1949) 
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471—YOUR MOST HUMBLE SERVANT by SuirLeY GraHAM (Messner $3). 

In the growing ranks of great Negroes of the past—torgotten by bigoted his- 

torians—Benjamin Banneker rates as one of the most remarkable and still 

perhaps one of the most ignored. His accomplishments as a scientist as well 

as a man were amazing and biographer Graham has done a long-needed job in 

bringing to the attention of the reading public his significant career. Her 

work should be “must’’ reading for every bigot who ever utters a word about 

racial inferiority. 
482——KILLERS OF THE DREAM by LituiaANn Smit (Norton $3). In her new- 
est book, Strange Fruit author Lillian Smith has turned from the novel form 
to write a hop-skip-and-jump volume of preachment on a variety of subjects 
which the publisher's jacket bills as “the tangled complex of sin, sex and 
segregation.” Somewhat of a letdown from the power of her first novel, 
Killers has wonderful intentions but never quite whacks away with the po- 
tency of Strange Fruit. It is too soapboxish throughout. 


472—PUNISHMENT WITHOUT CRIME by S. ANDHIL FINEBERG (Doubleday 

$3.50). Extensive as has been the coverage of the subject of race hate in re- 

cent years, too often books have dealt with bigotry in long-hair studies 

written in scholarly, abstract terms. Dr. Fineberg, who is community service 

director of the American Jewish Committee, has finally brought the study of 

how to combat racism down to earth with a simply-written book on the 

tactics and strategy of wiping out intolerance. Written in terms the man of 

the street can understand, his is a valuable handbook in the never-ending war 

on prejudice. 
473——THE MAN WITH THE GOLDEN ARM by Netson A.tGREN {Doubleday 
$3). Chicago's earthy novelist Nelson Algren has long been concerned with 
the dregs and damned of humanity in his short stories and other novels. But 
in his latest book he has reached the ultimate in eloquence in capturing in 
prose the life of the dope addicts and dopes who people his Division Street 
world. His grim and graphic grasp of the terror of poverty and degradation is 
not pretty reading but its shock will hold the reader from cover to cover. 


474—THE ASPIRIN AGE edited by IsaBeL LEIGHTON (Simon & Schuster 
$3.95). The epic years between two worlds, the crazy transposition from the 
flapper age to the terror of a radio invasion from Mars a la Orson Welles, 
have been wonderfully encompassed in the pages of this fine collection of 
pieces by some of the top writing talent of the times. The editor of the book 
has truly caught the pulse and spirit of the chaotic years in her selection of 
key events and people in the epoch. One of the chronicles is an excellent 
yarn by Robert Coughlan on the Klan in Indiana. 
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479—LIVE WITH LIGHTNING by MitcHELL WiLson (Little, Brown $3). It 
is a strange combination of science and romance that Mitchell Wilson has 
dished up in this sometimes over-written novel but in the main the yarn 
comes off quite neatly. Against the background of the making of the atom 
bomb, Wilson has projected the age-old dilemma of the scientist caught in 
the web of worldliness and yet tied to the dirty facts of everyday life. The 
mess is finally resolved quite nicely with a package finale which is at least 
orderly even if not too convincing. 


463 —THE MAN WHO COULD GROW HAIR by Witt1am Atwoop (Knopf 
$2.75). Foreign correspondent Atwood had himself a hilarious time covering 
a couple of continents during the postwar years ard tells some of his amazing 
adventures in this well-written, jolly little book. One of his best chapters tells 
of his detours into African politics when he got caught in the middle of a 
battle between left and right wingers over the question of whether a white 
American would shake hands with a Negro native. He wound up being called 
a “nigger lover” but a hero to some natives. 


:83——_-MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME by Extiot Paut (Random $3.75). Again 
dipping into his memory book for colorful, hectic days filled with gay times 
and exciting vagabonds, storyteller Paul goes back to his youth in Louisville. 
for his newest book. It is a strange conglomeration that he comes up with— 
including some hectic brothel episodes as well as first-hand contacts with early 
jazz. While not up to the mark of his earlier sagas, this current work is 
, nevertheless a delightful account through its 400 assorted pages. 


481——A HARVEST OF FOLK TALES Edited by Mitton RucorF (Viking 
$3.95). The folk story is probably the world’s oldest literature and also some 
of the best writing. In this hefty 728-page collection, editor Milton Rugoff 
has collected some 200 of the best out of some 20,000 that he has read. It’s 


] an excellent selection, well organized and edited. Included are a half dozen 
African yarns as well as some questionable Uncle Remus and the classic tae 
> of John Henry. All in all the volume makes exciting reading for any winter 
» evening. 
ay 
ith 
ut 
in Negro Digest Bookshop 
eet 1820 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 16, Ill. 
dias? P LEASE send me the tollowing books whose numbers I have encircled: 
471 482 472 473 474 
479 463 483 481 
(Please Print) 
oO Enclosed C.O.D. 
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Native African labor digs atom bomb raw material out of earth 
in mines that hold half of world’s supply of uranium 


The World’s Most Secret Mine 


Reprinted from Newsweek 


VEN Houdini never put on such 
BE a great disappearing act as oc- 

curred during the early days of 
the war. What was made to vanish 
was an entire mine, half a mile 
square and 200 feet deep. Its pro- 
duction disappeared from public sta- 
tistics. Its very location vanished 
from newly published maps. 

It was neither an ordinary mine 
nor an obscure one which ostensibly 
ceased to exist. Before the war it 
was the world’s most important hole 
in the ground to scientists and tech- 
nicians who worked with radioactive 
materials. Since it was discovered in 
1915, it had become the source of 
three-fifths of the world’s radium. 
With some veins so rich that their 
uranium-oxide content topped 60 per 
cent, it was the greatest developed 
deposit of uranium ore. In fact, the 
mine that disappeared contained half 
the world’s known reserves. 

That the mine was far away in the 
Belgian Congo made it nonetheless 
vital when the Manhattan Project 
was conceived. As top secrecy veiled 
the progress in fashioning an atom 
bomb, it also cloaked all telltale news 


about the Congo’s uranium. Only in 
the post war period was the velvet 
curtain of secrecy partly lifted. Even 
today the Atomic Energy Commission 
will not reveal either the quantity or 
the value of the uranium mined 
there. 

If the United States had tried to 
find a less accessible uranium supply, 
it would have been hard put to it. 
For the Congo’s only uranium mine 
is located at Shinkolobwé, in Katan- 
ga Province in the southeastern part 
of the colony, near the borders of 
Northern Rhodesia and Portuguese 
Angola. Just to be extra-difficult, it 
lies midway between the Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans. 

To the average American who 
thinks of the whole Congo as a trop- 
ical jungle, Shinkolobwé could not 
be more surprising. Its 4,500-foot 
altitude makes its climate not too un- 
comfortable for the few Europeans 
there. The high veld is dry and open. 
The temperature averages only 68 
degrees year around. It falls below 
freezing in winter. 

The uranium mine itself looks like 
a smaller-scale edition of the great 
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Mesabi iron mines in Minnesota. It 
is a huge open cut, with terraced 
sides. At the bottom steam shovels 
bite out chunks of ore and dump 
them into cars on a narrow-gauge 
railway. These cars, loaded with 
pitchblende (uranium oxide) and 
other uranium compounds, are hauled 
by cable and steam engine to the sur- 
face. 

However easy the digging, the 
shipping of the ore to the United 
States is incredibly roundabout. After 
the ore is processed a little on the 
spot, it is taken 110 miles through 
the bush country to Elisabethville, 
the booming, modernistic capital of 
Katanga. Following partial refine- 


ment at “E’ville,” the ore is taken 
1,100 miles across Africa on the 
Bas-Congo-au-Katanga railroad, a 


narrow-gauge jerkwater line owned 
by British capital, to Lobito, whose 
deepwater bay and docking facilities 
make it Angola’s biggest port. From 
there the ore is shipped 7,000 miles 
to the United States across waters 
which in wartime were infested by 
German U-boats. 

How the vast American stake in 
the Congo’s uranium is to be de- 
fended has been the subject of con- 
tinuing Anglo-American- Belgian 
talks. Actually, the very remoteness 
of the mine and its railroad route to 
the ocean is its best defense. The 
long sea voyage is a far weaker link 
in America’s uranium lifeline. 

At Shinkolobwé all the mining is 
done by Bantu natives—/es no/rs to 
the Belgian engineers and foremen. 
The small town, like the mine there, 
is operated by the great Union Mini- 
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ére du Haut Katanga, the largest 
company in Katanga, owned jointly 
by Belgian and British capital. 

The Congo’s treatment of the na- 
tive was an international scandal in 
the days when the so-called Congo 
Free State was King Leopold II's pri- 
vate hobby. But since it became a 
Belgian colony in 1908, it has en- 
joyed a policy of benevolent pater- 
nalism—without relaxation of the 
color line. The UMHK has about 
the best record for native treatment 
in the entire Congo. 

The uranium miners themselves 
are imported from the Northeastern 
Congo on seven-year contracts, signed 
with their thumbprints. They are en- 
couraged to bring their families to 


_ Shinkolobwé and to settle there per- 


manently. In contrast, in the Union 
of South Africa the natives are 
brought to the gold mines only tem- 
porarily and without their families. 

At work, the natives put in an 
eight-hour day, starting around 6 
a.m. So vital was the mine’s pro- 
duction in wartime that it was put on 
a three-shift basis and mined by 
floodlight. Since it is an open pit, 
little danger was involved. 

The typical miner is 30 to 35 years 
old. He earns from $13.50 to $22.50 
a month. Those who advance to the 
status of clerks and mechanics czn 
earn $45 to $57. If the cash payment 
sounds tiny by American standards, 
the UMHK’s free benefits to the 
miners would make even John L. 
Lewis envious. Each native is given, 
free: 

» A two-room family unit, equipped 
with shower and running water. Such 
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dwellings, usually in a two-family 
brick house roofed with corrugated 
iron or orange tile, are a far cry from 
the mud-and-straw huts of native 
villages. 

p A basic ration of dried fish, manioc 
flour (made from a starchy root), 
palm oil, and a very little beef. 

> Clothing and blankets, as required 
by Congo law. 

p» A basic education, stressing the 
“three R's,” given by Catholic mis- 
sionaries. The policy is to train the 
most able for clerical and engineer- 
ing jobs. 

» Old-age pensions and homes, or- 


Zs 


phanages, hospitals, soccer fields, 
swimming pools, movies (especially 
newsreels and sport films), recorded 
music (mainly rumbas and Be- 
guines), and other social and recre- 
ational services. 

Congo authorities consider the 
Shinkolobwé mine:zs so well treated 
that they foresee no important inter- 
ruption to uranium mining from la- 
bor troubles. Even Communist agents, 
who all over Africa are preaching na- 
tive nationalism rather than abstruse 
ideology, are not believed to present 
any immediate danger to America’s 


uranium supply. 
Copyright, Newsweek (August 8, 1949) 


Solving The Unemployment Situation 


A SOUTHERN NEGRO migrant had a hard time getting a job 
he could keep in his new abode in a big Northern city. Finally he 


landed a job dusting chinaware in a downtown store. 


After a few 


days on the job, he let a big vase slip from his fingers and it smashed 


to bits. 


The manager summoned him to his office and told him 


solemnly that he would have the price of the vase deducted from 
his wages each week until the vase was paid for. 

“How much did it cost?’ he asked. 

“Three hundred dollars,” said the manager. 

The Negro employee smiled joyfully and said: ‘Oh, that’s won- 


derful. 
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At last I've got a steady job.” 


Frank Johnson 
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A revolutionary chemical compound has been discovered 


that turns black skin white and it may 
change the racial picture in America 


Has Science Conquered 


The Color Line? 


BY WALTER WHITE 


Reprinted from Look 


CIENCE has discovered a chem- 
S ical that can change the color of 
skin from black to white. 

If completely perfected and wide- 
ly used, this chemical could hit the 
structure of society with the impact 
of an atomic bomb. It carries impli- 
cations of tremendous social changes 
—especially in the United States. It 
could, in fact, conquer the color line. 

Scientists warn that further work 
must be done before the chemical 
can be used safely. Experiments are 
not complete. In its present form, it 
may poison users, even bring death. 

But science already has done four- 
fifths of the work necessary to make 
the chemical safe. It’s almost a cer- 
tainty that a safe form of the chem- 
ical will be on sale within two to 
ten years. 

WALTER WHITE is on leave as secre- 
tary of the NAACP, recently was on a 


round-the-word trip with the Town Hall 
Meeting Seminar. His article on the new 


chemical that changes color has been one ° 


of the most controversial pieces of writing 
on race relations of the past year. 
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How does it work? 

People are white or black because 
of a substance called melanin. It is 
a dark pigment that makes a Negro’s 
skin black. If you are white, you 
have less melanin, but you produce 
more of it in yourself when you ex- 
pose your body to sunlight to get a 


The chemical science has discov- 
ered removes melanin from the skin. 

It was accidentally discovered 
shortly before the war. Negro and 
Mexican workers in a Midwestern 
tannery complained that their hands 
and arms were turning white. Some 
of the men brought suit for damages 
and their cases were settled out of 
court. 

White workers found that they too 
were affected. They noticed that 
their arms would not tan in the sun. 

Investigators of the U. S. Public 
Health Service then went to work. 
They found that the workers were 
wearing a certain kind of acid-cured 
rubber gloves. 
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With the co-operation of the glove 
manufacturer, the cause of the discol- 
oration was traced to monobenzyl 
ether of hydroquinone. This anti- 
oxidant had been added recently to 
the glove’s formula to preserve its 
elasticity and prevent cracking. 

Monobenzyl ether of hydroquinone 
has been the subject of considerable 
though unpublished research at a 
number of universities. At least one 
distinguished dermatologist has used 
the chemical successfully as a salve 
or face cream to clear up unsightly 
blotches or other discolorations on 
light skins. 

Most of the scientists who have 
been studying the chemical are re- 
luctant to be quoted on its possibili- 
ties. They are concerned with the 
danger of indiscriminate use of the 
chemical by charlatans or unscrupu- 
lous business interests. The scientists 
fear the substance might be ex- 
ploited with no concern for the 
health of users. 

A high percentage of people may 
be allergic to monobenzyl in its pres- 
ent form. One worker suffered in- 
tense pain from exposure to the un- 
treated chemical. In its present form, 
the substance may also cause a de- 
crease in the white-cell count,* ane- 
mia ‘or convulsions. Dr. Theodore 
K. Lawless, Chicago’s famous Negro 
dermatologist, warns that removal of 
melanin from the skin creates a high 
sensitivity to sunlight, which could 
lead to serious illness, possibly death. 

Science, meanwhile, must push its 
experiments to produce a form of 
the chemical that is harmless. Several 
questions remain to be answered: 
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Can the chemical be used with 
equal effectiveness on all parts of the 
body? How will it affect the eyes 
and hair? Will it be applied in oint- 
ment or lotion form or will it be 
safe to take it internally? And can 
its present temporary effect (six to 
twelve months) be made more per- 
manent ? 

Such are the scientific aspects of 
monobenzyl ether of hydroquinone. 

Not being a scientist, I am unable 
to appraise them. But consider what 
would happen if a means of racial 
transformation is made available at 
reasonable cost. The racial, social, 
economic and political consequences 
would be tremendous. 

Some three years ago I wrote an 
article, quite innocent that my words 
might prove prophetic. I said: 

“Suppose the skin of every Negro 
in America were suddenly to turn 
white. What would happen to all 
the notions about Negroes, the idols 
on which are built race prejudice and 
race hatred? Would not Negroes 
then be judged individually on their 
ability, energy, honesty, cleanliness 
as are whites? How else could they 
be judged?” 

Now that science is near making 
such a dream a reality, it’s time to 
consider the questions raised more 
seriously than ever. 

Some people th’nk that an indi- 
vidual with markedly Negroid hair 
and facial features could not pass as 
white even though his skin was not 
black. 

Science already has an answer to 
that. A successful hair straightener 
of real permanence has been per- 
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fected recently. And plastic surgery 
already is catering to great numbers 
of people. The business it does runs 
to a fantastic sum annually, because 
so many human beings are dissatis- 
fied with the noses or eyes or ears 
with which they were born. 

But even without such alterations, 
a change in skin color from black to 
white alone will accomplish “racial 
transformation.” Pigmentation has 
become a definite and immutable bar- 
rier in the minds of most Ameri- 
cans. If a person’s skin is white, 
even extremely Negroid features go 
completely unnoticed. 

If you doubt this, try a simple ex- 
periment: 

Observe carefully the faces of the 
next ten persons you pass on the 
street. Try to imagine the whites 
with dark skins, and the Negroes 
with light skins. Note how often a 
person has what are popularly sup- 
posed to be the features of the other 
race. 

Might you not, therefore, identi- 
fy a man as Negro because you saw 
him in Harlem’s Savoy Ballroom, 
or white if you met him in the 
Savoy-Plaza ? 

There are important biological 
reasons why there is far less differ- 
ence in the features of Americans of 
various races than most of us imag- 
ine. 

First, there have poured into 
America for centuries racial strains 
from all parts of the world. 

Second, some 35,000 light Ne- 
gtoes disappear each year from the 
black world and move into the white 
world as whites. And this has been 
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going on for over three centuries. 

As a result, many millions of 
Americans have some Negro ances- 
try. Some authorities estimate that 
as many as one out of five do. Simi- 
larly, seven out of every ten Negroes 
are partly white. 

The department of physical an- 
thropology at a large Midwestern 
university recently made a study of 
the students. It discovered that the 
Southern white students were darker 
skinned and had more Negroid fea- 
tures than white students from any 
other section of the country. 

The racial intermixture which has 
been taking place constantly since 
Negroes were first brought to Vir- 
ginia in 1619 has profoundly af- 
fected the physiognomy of many 
Americans. And it has done more to 
create an American pattern of fea- 
tures than is generally recognized. 

But millions of Negroes, of course, 
still have dark skin. The prejudice 
against colored people still keeps 
them separated from other Ameri- 
cans by economic and social bar- 
riers. 

For them, monobenzyl will pro- 
vide a way to get the fair treatment 
they've always wanted. The chemi- 
cal will enable them to break the bar- 
riers that hem them in, let them live 
like other Americans and be judged 
on their own merits. 

Some of them, however, may not 
want to take advantage of the sub- 
stance. One prominent Negro editor, 
John H. Sengstacke of the Chicago 
Defender, has guessed that about 20 
per cent of Negroes will use mono- 
benzyl when it is made available. 
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“Negroes,” he says, ‘are proud of 
their heritage and do not want to 
lose it by merging with the white 
world. They want first-class citizen- 
ship, not second-class, as Negroes.” 

But the lovely singer-actress, Lena 
Horne, takes a distinctly opposite 
view. 

“Wonderful!” she says. “This 
would be the greatest thing for world 
peace and race relations that has ever 
happened.” 

Monobenzyl may become a means 
of using biology to reduce racial 
friction. The whole progress of civ- 
ilization has been a constant enlarge- 
ment of human freedom—in other 


words, of human choice. This com- 
pound provides, of course, a new av- 
enue for enlarging the range of 
human free choice. 

Whatever the results, it is virtually 
certain that the discovery will bring 
a new era. No longer will skin color 
be a criterion of human ability and 
acceptance. Monobenzyl may do more 
for race relations than any other sci- 
entific discovery to date. 

And the color line, the shame of 
the twentieth century in America, 
may go forever, as slavery did in the 
nineteenth. 


Copyright, 1949, by Cowles Magazines, Inc. 
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The Proof Is In The Fingerprints 


AN INCIDENT that occurred at Leavenworth penitentiary in 
1903 removed the last doubts about the superiority of finger- 
printing over Bertillon measurements as a means of criminal iden- 


tification. 


A newly arrived Negro inmate named Will West was 


being measured when the clerk claimed to remember him from a 


previous sentence he had served there. 


West emphatically denied 


ever having been imprisoned before. The clerk, however, was con- 
vinced that he was right. He went to a file case and pulled out 
a certain card. The photograph on it appeared to be that of the 
new inmate, the name, William West, was almost the same and 
the physical measurements on the card and those he had just taken 
were practically identical. Then the clerk looked at the back of the 
card and discovered that the convict it described was already a 
prisoner at Leavenworth. Yet the two men were neither related 
nor knew of each other’s existence and their fingerprints were 
found to be radically different. - 


Collier's 
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There is more to this business 
of being white than meets the eye 


WHO WANTS TO BE WHITE? 


BY MILTON MAYER 


HE DISCOVERY has been an- 

nounced of a new hormone, 

swamp root, or calcimine that 
will turn a black man white. I am 
not sure that anyone who isn’t white 
already should take a shot of it with- 
out knowing a little something about 
the white man’s burden. There is 
more to this business of being white 
than meets the eye. 

I suppose the most attractive thing 
about whiteness is the eligibility that 
goes with it. The white man is el- 
igible to marry the white boss’ daugh- 
ter. He is eligible for membership 
in white societies—A.M.A., A.B.A., 
A.F.L., V.F.W., D.A.R., K.K.K., etc. 
—and in white country clubs, garden 
clubs, and Lions Clubs. He is eli- 
gible for residence in white neighbor- 
hoods, white housing projects (built 
with black people’s taxes), and white 
summer resorts, and for confinement 
in white prison blocks and white in- 
sane asylums. And when he dies, he 
is eligible for burial in white cem- 
eteries like the one that turned up 


MILTON MAYER is associated with 


the Great Books Foundations, contributes ° 


frequently to national magazines including 
Life and Saturday Evening Post. 
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-recently with lots for white people’s 


dogs. 

But eligibility has its disadvan- 
tages. In all these white organiza- 
tions, except the jails, the white ap- 
plicant can be blackballed. Then he 
is up against the fact that, although 
he is eligible, he isn’t wanted. Isn't 
it better, when you think of it, to be 
ineligible? Consider the blackballed 
white. His color is right, but noth- 
ing else. He is personally objection- 
able. Unacceptable. Undesirable. 
Loathsome. 

They hand him his derby and say 
they are sorry, but there are no va- 
cancies. You can imagine, I think, 
what this does to the eligible white, 
when he can see, out of the corner of 
his eye, that the place is half empty. 
If he were black, he could blame his 
exclusion on his skin, which isn’t, 
unless he changes it, any fault of his. 

If he zs both eligible and accept- 
able, he finds at once that there 
attachs to these exclusive organiza- 
tions a cash premium for the exclu- 
siveness. If you want to get into a 
nice (that is, white) residential area 
or club, you pay for its being nice, 
over and above its intrinsic worth as 
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housing or its intrinsic facilities for 
clubiness. I remember the Elks Club 
of Cahaba, Alabama, where-I was 
once entertained royally. A crum- 
mier shanty—polka-dotted with fly- 
specks and spitting-tobacco—than you 
are likely to encounter in a month of 
Sunday-only stops on the Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Ohio Railroad. The royalty 
of the entertainment consisted entire- 
ly in the exclusion of blacks by the 
local Jukes’ and Kalakuks. 

The cost of being white is high. 
The upkeep is higher still. You would 
suppose that just being white would 
be enough to satisfy anyone. Not 
white people. They are not content 
to be a superior species and to wallow 
all together in their superiority. No, 
they engage in a rat-race for superior- 
ity within the species. Whites ex- 
clude other whites. Look at Hitler’s 
square-headed Aryans. Yids, Micks, 
Dagos, and Bohunks—all of them 
white—are just as ineligible in the 
best white circles as blacks are in the 
worst. 

And within the best white circles 
there is no contentment, either. Hav- 
ing excluded the black species and 
some varieties of whites, the insiders 
start muscling for position, and the 
cost is exhorbitant. Most clubs that 
exclude blacks and some kinds of 
whites have clubs-within-the-clubs, 
where additional dues are charged for 
the exclusive use of a single room. 
And within this room the créme de la 
créme engage in a furious skimming 
procedure, skimming off one an- 
other's wives, fortunes, and reputa- 
tions. Ultimately somebody gets to 
the top of the most sequestered heap, 
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and is he satisfied? I have never 
seen one satisfied, but I have seen a 
few taken down the back elevator in 
a clothes basket, with an empty bottle 
of sleeping pills in one hand and a 
sprig of mignonette in the other. 

This being white is like everything 
else that the Devil has a hand, horn, 
or hoof in. The grass grows greener | 
where you aren’t, and greenest of all 
where you aren’t allowed to walk on 
it. What you haven't got may not 
be worth having, but not having it 
makes it worth getting. Kids fight 
for toys they will never play with. 
Dogs fight for bones they will neve: 
gnaw. Men fight for women they 
despise, or for money they have no 
use for. The United States and Rus- 
sia will fight for land they can’t pop- 
ulate. And the Devil laughs himself 
sick. 

Nearly everybody is white. The 
more common a commodity, the more 
worthless. Whiteness is the most 
common, and least exclusive, com- 
modity in America. The only ad- 
vantage in having it is that there are 
a few who haven't it and who can 
therefore be excluded. Are the whites 
any better—do they even feel any 
better—for the privilege of segregat- 
ing and discriminating ? They do not. 
They know they possess a false su- 
periority, and so they go on, pursv- 
ing one false superiority after an- 
other—and at what a price !—and 
winding up inferior to the worms. 

As a Jew, or discolored white, | 
have seen an occasional Jew take the 
hormone, swamp root, or calcimine 
cure for his discoloration. He might 
change his name and even his nose. 
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What did he gain? He fooled a few 
gentiles, an easy feat. He got into a 
business, a club, or an apartment 
building where he lived in terror of 
being found out. His old friends all 
knew him, and he crossed the street 
to avoid them because they forgot, or 
pretended to forget, that his name 
was Cole and not Cohen. And if no- 
body else knew, be knew, and he 
looked at himself in the mirror and 
winced. 

It wasn’t done much in America, 
but it was fashionable in Germany 
before Hitler, and the beastly Nazis 
took special delight in turning up the 
“converted” or hidden Jew and work- 
ing up exquisite tortures for him be- 
cause he said he was what he wasn't. 
The Apostle Paul said, ‘Be not con- 
formed to this world.” Do you sup- 
pose the Apostle was talking just to 


“Whaddya Read” In Africa 


hear himself talk? 

Better be a black man, my friends, 
than a whited sepulchre. And just 
as well be black as white, in any case. 
Nothing can hurt a man except his 
vices, and his vices are under his skin. 
If you're a no-good black, you'll be a 
no-good white, and a no-good white 
is worse, far, than a no-good black.. 
The minute you’re white, you will 
have, in addition to all the sins you 
have now, the sin of false superiority 
which the whites have. You will 
share their guilt for kicking the 
blacks around. They will blame you 
—they try to shift the blame to one 
another—for having made the white 
man’s world the mess it is. 

It’s bad medicine, this skin stuff. 
If you're going to change, change in- 
side. That is something we whites 
need a new hormone for. 


MUCH as we like the newspaper business, we feel that in com- 
parison with some.journals we have recently come across the names 
of most American papers lack sparkle and imagination. Take Africa. 
Nigeria has a newspaper, we are told, called ‘The Truth is Worth 
The island of Madagascar boasts one with 


More than a Penny.” 


the urgent title, “Read This.” 


And the Uganda territory is en- 


. lightened by the “Sit Down and I Will Explain to You.” This one, 
our favorite, comes out every Wednesday and costs a fraction less 


than a quarter of a cent. 
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Yale is mighty proud of Levi Jackson these days, 
which is why some of the boys rhyme his name with ‘Eli Yale’ 


THEY CALL HIM LEVI YALE 


BY BILL CHIPMAN 


Reprinted from Varsity 


HREE Vanderbilt behemoths 


ambled across the play area out- 


side the Yale Bowl on their way 
to Lapham Field House last October, 
just after the mighty Commodores 
had smeared the Blue by 35-0. Levi 
Jackson, brilliant scholar and halfback 
extraordinary, had played gallantly 
and desperately in Yale’s lost cause. 
Virtually everything the Elis had ac- 
complished had been accomplished by 
Jackson in person. 

Jackson, you will recall, is a Negro. 
Vanderbilt, you also will recall, is 
located in the deep South—in Nash- 
ville, the heart of the Tennessee blue- 
grass belt. Unaware that anyone else 
was within earshot, the three Vander- 
bilt boys were discussing the game. 
Purely by accident, the writer was a 
few steps behind them, unconsciously 
eavesdropping. 

“What did you think of that Jack- 
son ?”’ asked the first. 

“I thought he was just about the 
best halfback any of us ever will see,” 
replied the second. 

“And what puzzles me,” cut in the 
third, ‘‘is the way these crazy Yankee 
white people carried on before the 
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game about how we would treat him. 
What did they think we were, any- 
way? Didn’t they realize that we 
know a man when we see one?” 

That attitude toward Levi Jackson, 
expressed spontaneously by three 
southern football players, is just the 
one which Jackson, or any of his Yale 
friends, would want opponents or 
public to take, if any of them ever 
came out and asked anybody in so 
many words to take a stand—which, 
of course, they haven’t. So far as 
anyone may observe, this is the atti- 
tude which has been taken by all who 
have come into contact with Levi. 

It certainly is the attitude Yale 
football players always have had and 
the one they advertised to the world 
a few days after the Harvard game 
last fall when they unanimously elect- 
ed Levi captain of their 1949 eleven. 
These men knew Jackson for a man 
—the best man among them in more 
ways than one—and it was the most 
natural thing in the world, to them, to 
name him Yale’s seventy-sixth foot- 
ball captain. 

The senior societies at Yale took 
the same stand. Each of these six 
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societies annually taps fifteen juniors 
to carry on as members through the 
next academic year. To be one of the 
ninety men so chosen to Tap Day in 
the spring is considered the highest 
social honor any undergraduate may 
win. For the benefit of those who 
may be unfamiliar with the unique 
setup of fraternities and senior so- 
cieties at Yale, it should be explained 
that the senior clubs are purely local 
organizations, apart from and in addi- 
tion to the regular national fraterni- 
ties, most of which occupy: the posi- 
tion of junior societies. 

Skull and Bones is a top-choice 
senior society among Yale junior 
aspirants, and so is Scroll and Key. 
Almost any junior would give his 
social all to be tapped by either. Yet 
both tapped Jackson. To neither did 
he give the nod of acquiescence which 
brings from the tapping senior the 
command, ‘‘Go to your room.” In- 
stead, he waited for the tap of less- 
known Berzelius—because he knew 
that three of his football intimates 
were destined to go to that society— 
Fred Nadherny, Larry McQuade and 
John Setear. In explaining his choice 
of Berzelius, Levi exhibited typical 
Jackson modesty and tact. “‘I actu- 
ally had no preference,” he said, ‘‘but 
I knew that three of my football 
friends were going to Berzelius and I 
wanted to go with them.” 

Levi was the first member of his 
race ever elected football captain at 
Yale or tapped for a senior society. 


And it is especially encouraging to: 


realize that he won these honors en- 
tirely on his own. He was chosen 
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neither because he was a Negro nor 
in spite of it. 

To list these achievements of a 
Negro boy, the son of modest, mid- 
dle-class parents, and imply that they 
reflect the complete story of his life 
would be stating something less than 
the whole truth. Levi has undoubt- 
edly gained his present status of re- 
spect and honor solely on the basis of 
his own talent, intelligence and per- 
sonality; just as surely, he has had to 
hurdle very real handicaps, to over- 
come the same intolerance and prej- 
udice which has been holding back 
the whole Negro race in this and 
other countries for centuries. That he 
has done this with such signal success 
so far earns him an additional degree 
of credit which it would be hypocriti- 
cal to deny. And this must be recog- 
ognized despite the fact that the 
atmosphere in which Levi has lived 
all his life is surely less tainted with 
the blight of bigotry than that of 
many other sections of the country. 

Everywhere at Yale, Levi is an old, 
old story. He always has been taken 
for granted, just as his father before 
him was taken for granted. The half- 
back’s history at New Haven did not 
begin with his matriculation as a 
freshman in the fall of 1946. His 
father, George Washington Jackson, 
has served for thirty years as chef or 
steward of various clubs and eating 
places on or near the campus. _Jack- 
son, Sr.’s current connection is with 
the Faculty Club. Yale men had come 
to know and respect him years before 
little Levi was born. 

Serving as steward is not the most 
exalted position one could imagine, 
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but it has provided an honest living 
for George Jackson and his little 
brood, which is all he has ever asked. 
George and his wife, Adeline, trans- 
mitted their own qualities of modesty 
and industry to their son and trained 


him well in their ways of life. That: 


they had, in Levi, good material with 
which to work is proved by every 
move Levi makes. 

Levi's first connection with Yale 
was as a Boy Scout, one of the mes- 
senger boys on duty at the Bowl on 
football days. This was in the later 
1930's. Just before young Levi was 
ready for high school, the Jacksons 
moved a few miles out of New Haven 
to Brandford, where the high school 
had no football team. Levi was deep- 
ly disappointed, but his father relates 
that the boy hid his chagzin cleverly. 

Two years later, the Jacksons re- 
turned to New Haven, partly because 
of their boy. Levi quickly came’ into 
his own at famous Hillhouse High 
School, just across the street from 
Yale's magnificent Payne Whitney 
gymnasium. It was at Hillhouse that 
Levi became the personal property 
and protege of Reggie Root, an old 
Blue of distinction and a former head 
coach at Yale. Reg never could keep 
far away from a football, so if was 
only natural that he always managed 
to filch enough time from his duties 
at Yale to enable him'to help coach 
Hillhouse High. 

From 1942 onward, Reg has been 
unable to talk about anything but 
Jackson. Levi, for his part, rewarded 
Reg by leading Hillhouse to the 
championship of its league and by 
winning unanimous recognition twice 
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as all-state halfback. He was an out- 
standing star in the defeat of West 
Haven High School in the traditional 
Thanksgiving Day game in the Bowl. 

Reg’s only worry, expressed in 
1943, was about Jackson’s studies. 
When it was pointed out to the coach 
that Levi stood near the head of his 
class, Reg, a veteran worrier from 
“way back, replied: 

“Yes, I know, but how can I tell 
whether he'll keep it up? I've seen 
these star halfbacks go bad in the 
classroom before.” 

If Reg could only have known it, 
his worry about Jackson was just a 
waste of mental energy. After Levi 
was graduated from Hillhouse, he 
volunteered for service in the Army 
and became a staff sergeant at Camp 
Lee, Virginia, near Petersburg. There 
he got his first taste of big time foot- 
ball. Inexperienced though he was, 
he performed sensationally on the 
camp team beside men who had 
played college football for two or 
three years. 

The war over, Levi returned to 
New Haven, passed the college board 
exams and entered Yale with the class 
of 1950. To the rest of the Ivy 
League and to the outside world, he 
was a highly-publicized football star 
of unannounced mental capacity and, 
furthermore, the first Negro who had 
ever attempted to play football at 
Yale. He was, in short, an ebony- 
hued curiosity. 

To the family of Yale, Levi was no 
such thing. He was just another 
junior member of the university com- 
munity who had come of college age, 
and to college he now would go. That 
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he would have elected to matriculate 
elsewhere (and he had many offers) 
never occurred to anybody at Yale. 
Everybody would have been more 
than a little hurt if Levi had gone to 
Michigan or Southern California or 
Illinois. Or to one of the other Ivy 
League col!eges that wanted him. 

In Yale circles, Levi was just an- 
other fledging Eli ready now to take 
advantage, if he turned out to have 
the stuff, of the Yale theory of de- 
mocracy: the notion that everybody is 
entitled to try to elevate himself to 
the level of the highest. Levi had 
what it took. 

The entry of Levi Jackson into 
Yale had all of the ingredients to 
upset a less level-headed boy and give 
him either an enlarged cranium or a 
sense of bewilderment. But George 
and Adeline Jackson had done their 
work well. Levi merely shrugged oft 
all of the intense publicity and other 
unnatural elements and went quietly 
about his business of being a Yale 
freshman. 

Because he entered Yale while war- 
time bars still were down, Levi was 
eligible for varsity competition in his 
freshman year and faced a career of 
four seasons, instead of three, on the 
varsity squad. He also faced a tre- 
mendous task in living up to his 
notices. But live up to them he did 
—and with the apparent ease, born 
of applied determination, that has 
marked everything he has done. And 
then, after he had paced Yale into a 


tie with Pennsylvania and Harvard, 


for the Ivy League title in 1946, he 
endeavored. with characteristic Jack- 
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son modesty, to divert the credit to a 
friend. 

“IT never could have run so well 
outside, if the other teams hadn’t 
been afraid of Ferd Nadherny on in- 
side plays,” he would tell you. True, 
the bull-like Nadherny was and is a 
terror to Yale’s opponents, but he is 
more of a terror because all teams 
loosen up a bit in the middle, in fear 
of one of Jackson’s rapier-like thrusts 
outside tackle or around an end. 

Jackson made All-Ivy in a walk in 
his first and third years at Yale, but 
his right ankle was twisted in the 
Cornell game in early October of his ° 
sophomore season and he never struck 
his real stride in that campaign. The 
same ankle was badly sprained again 
in Spring practice this year, but it 
never occurred to him to give up foot- 
ball, as some feared he would. 

“Why should a little thing like an 
ankle sprain keep me from playing?” 
Levi asked. “Of course, I wouldn't 
play if some better man came along 
and took my job away from me—’’ 

While Levi is a comparatively sure 
shot for All-Ivy if he has a good 
senior year, he is not permitting him- 
self to think of All-America. But he 
realizes that there are perhaps fifty 
good backs in the running for the 
four All-America posts and that one 
critic will pick one quartet and an- 
other will choose four totally different 
men. If somebody selects him, well 
and good. If not, he will lose no 
sleep over it. 

Jackson is majoring in economics. 
He feels that this course will best fit 
him for his chosen work-—that of per- 
sonnel manager. He already has a 
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job lined up and will report for duty 
next July. 

There was a time, in the days be- 
fore World War II, when matrimony 
was practically a capital offense at 
Yale. The best the student ever got 
out of it was permission to resign 
honorably from the college instead of 
being thrown out. The general fac- 
ulty assumption was that the student 
had acted impulsively at best or under 
the influence of alcohol at worst. In 
either event, they didn’t crave his 
company any longer. 

The influx of GI students in the 
days immediately following World 
War II served to change all that. 
Many of these youths already had 
wives with them when they arrived 
at Yale. Almost all were four years 


older than the average undergraduate 


and many got married soon after they 
matriculated. 

Although Jackson, who got through 
high school at 17, is only about a year 
older than the average non-veteran 
undergraduate, he nevertheless was 
eager to marry his childhood sweet- 
heart, Virginia Lucille Moore. The 
rites were performed in St. Luke's 
Protestant Episcopal Church in New 
Haven last April 2. The honeymoon 
was confined to the Spring holidays, 
after which Levi returned to his class- 
rooms and the former Miss Moore to 
her post of secretary in the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology. 

Levi had his Spring vacation time 
free only because he has eschewed 
all sports at Yale except football and 
basketball. In high school he was an 
around-the-calendar athlete, taking 
active part in football, basketball and 
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baseball and lending a helpful hand 
in track when the occasion seemed to 
demand it. At Yale, his major sport 
participation has been in football. He 
has worked only slightly at basketball 
and at the others not at all. The 
classroom, he has insisted, had to 
come first. 

Asked to sum up his experiences 
at Yale, Levi said: 

“Yale gives a golden opportunity 
to every man who enters her gates. 
She gives far more than any of us 
could ever give back. I hope, how- 
ever, that I have made enough of my 
opportunity to be able at least to re- 
flect credit upon the university after 
I have gone out to earn my living. 
To me, Yale has shown herself to be 
a perfect example of American de- 
mocracy in successful operation. I 
think I am perhaps better able to pass 
judgment on that point than are some 
of my fellow students who were bet- 
ter situated when they came here than 
I had been.” 

When Huge Herman Hickman 
took charge of the Yale football team 
at Spring practice in 1948, he inherit- 
ed little except a fine backfield, head- 
ed by Jackson, and virtually a total 
absence of line material. Herman 
could easily have lost every game ex- 
cept a couple of warmups. But he 
patched a forward wall together and 
Jackson and Nadherny did the rest. 
Not even they could make the season 
a success, but they did salvage vic- 
tories over Brown and Wisconsin to 
the surprise of everybody except 
themselves—and the stauncher Yale 
supporters, such as George Trevor. 

For the season; Yale won two ma- 
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jor games and lost five, in addition to what I think of Sim? You've got 
winning its two practice skirmishes. eyes; you know he’s practically my 
With about the same sort of schedule ‘eam. Aside from his being a great 
for 1949, the Elis hope to do some- player, I want to say that I never 
what better. coached a finer or more responsive 
boy anywhere. He'll go places, and 


I don’t mean just on the football field. 


laureate of the Great Smoky Moun- Cle. can 


tains in his native Tennessee, was Herman was saying ales cial 
asked what he thought about Jackson. thinks. 


“Good lord, do you have to ask me Copyright, Varsity (October, 1947) 


Only The Seeing Cannot See 


“WERE THE WHOLE WORLD blind, there would be no race 
prejudice.” It is Hector Chevigny who assures us this is true. In 
My Eyes Have a Cold Nose, a title describing his dependence upon 
a Seeing-Eye dog after his sudden blindness in his middle years, 
Chevigny proves his point by an unforgettable story. 

One noon, he says, he was walking up 53rd Street in New York 
on his way to the restaurant at which he usually lunched. Wiz, his 
dog, was guiding him. A friendly voice called to him. He recog- 
nized it as belonging to Billy, his publisher’s office boy. The two 
men walked and talked together for a while. Chevigny suggested 
that Billy join him for lunch. There was a pause. “Are you sure 
they'll serve me?” asked Billy. “Of course,” answered Chevigny. 
“Why shouldn't they?” 

The next few minutes, Chevigny confesses, were among the most 
profoundly embarrassing he has ever experienced. Billy had to tell 
him a fact about himself of which Chevigny was completely un- 
aware. Billy was a Negro. Chevigny, being blind, had no way of 
knowing this. His book makes clear that it is those who are 
blessed with sight who can be cursed with blindness. 

John Mason Brown, Saturday Review of Literature 
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PRESS ROW ~* Despite his claims to the contrary, Walter White 
did not write that Look piece about skin whitening. It was done by 
a recent Columbia U. journalism graduate now on Look's staff and 
White okayed his by-line on the article—only to regret it when the 
storm broke about the cockeyed approach inthe story . . . Coronet 
is planning a picture spread soon on Negroes and buying photos like 
mad .. . Negro Digest will have a big scoop in some first hand 
quotes from George Bernard Shaw regarding his views on Negroes 

. Carl Murphy of the Baltimore Afro-American is on the warpath 
and determined to get Walter White's scalp as NAACP secretary. He's 
circularized board members with a memo asking for White's dis- 
missal because of his marriage to a white woman . 
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LIGHT ON THE LITERATI * Richard Wright is working on a new 
novel but took time out this winter to play the lead role ina 
French-produced movie based on his novel, ''Native Son'' 
Ralph Bunche has contributed to an anthology called ''Peace On 
Earth! "due out this Christmas. It's a series of articles by out- 
standing fighters for peace . . . William Stanley Braithwaite has 
turned from poetry to biography in his newest work, ''The Bewitched 
Parsonage,'' which is on the Brontes who wrote ''Wuthering 
Heights.'' It's due out in January .. . Arnold Rose's newest 
study on the Negro is called ''The Negro's Morale'' and deals with 
Negro reactions to discrimination . . . Sales of pocket books 
about interracial relations are excellent in the South. Newest 
one on the market is Bucklin Moon's ''The Darker Brother'' ... 

FLICKER TICKER * Al Jolson is trying to convince Columbia Pic- 
tures to film ''Porgy and Bess'' with himself in the leadrole... 
Producer Lazar Wechsler who made ''The Search'' with Montgomery 
Clift is planning a film called ''The Mediator'' based on the 
career of Ralph Bunche . : . ''H.me of the Brave'’ had a command 
showing before the King and Queen of Britain . . . MGM has lined 
up an all-star cast for its new film version of ''Show Boat'' but 
is having a tough time filling the original Paul Robeson part... 
Ernie Anderson and Bobby Johnson have porter parts in MGM's ''East 
Side, West Side'' . . . Many Southern drive-in theaters are ig- 
noring segregation practices and admitting Negroes since patrons 
don't sit together but rather in separate cars . . . Juano Her- 
nandez may get another lead role in the new Kirk Douglas picture 
following ''Young Man with a Horn.'' It's a Warner movie about 
fishermen . . . The Johnston family of New Hampshire, subject of 
the documentary film, ''Lost Boundaries.'' has been getting big 
stacks of mail from film goers who see their story in movie houses. 
Son Albert Johnston, Jr.. is having his music for the film pub- 
lished as a piano solo by Mills Music... 
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STAGE-DOOR JOHNNY * ''Deep Are the Roots'' is now playing 


in Ireland and doing good business . . . Ethel Waters comes back 
| to Broadway in January with lead role in play version of Carson 
: McCullers' ''Member of the Wedding'' . . . Leading Negro film 


houses will go legitimate increasingly in coming months with con- 
densed versions of Broadway hits like ''Anna Lucasta'’ and ''To- 
bacco Road'' . . . Muriel Smith is in a hit London show called 
‘'Sauce Tartar'' which includes a sensational dance by six West 
Indian Negroes with a white girl . . . Columbia has recorded all 
the songs from the West Coast musical, '‘'Sugar Hill'' with the 
original cast just in case the show clicks when it heads East . 


OY 


SPORTSCOPE * Folks back from Dixie say the South is beccming 
increasingly baseball-conscious since the entry of Negrcees in the 
big leagues. White Southerners cheered the ''damned Yankees'' 
against the Dodgers in the Series last Fall and are becoming loyal 
fans of any team that's lily-white. Branch Rickey predicts that 
in two years every major league club will have Negro ball players. 


-" Who'll Dixie cheer then? . . . American Bowling Congress will again 
ng refuse to change its lily-white status at this year's convention.. 
KS BACK OF THE BANDSTAND * Billie Holiday's new $33,000 Long 
st Island home will have a $1,000 eight-foot round bed . . . Bassist 
: Arvel Shaw will marry a Swiss girl during the second European tour 
this year of the Louis Armstrong combo ... . Lena Horne's night 
club schedule was getting so crowded for this winter that New 
Co York's Capitol Theater signed her for six weeks to make sure they 
. would not be left out. Under deal with MGM she gives services to 
PV them 20 weeks a year at flat fee of $3,500 weekly . . . Princess 
ne Margaret Rose has become a collector of Billy Eckstine records 
and . Biggest hit of the Delta Rhythm Boys in _— recent tour of 
— Scotland was their version of ''Comin' Through the Rye'' ... 
ack 
ig- CRYSTAL BALL *% Enperor Haile Selassie will visit the U.S. for 
ons medical treatment soon . . . Wnen and if the iron curtain of color 
er- cracks in Southern white universities, the University of North 
ure Carolina will be the first to admit Negro undergraduates ails 
out Josephire Baker will try again to make good in her native U. s. 
SOF with a return trip for a New York night club appearance before long 
big . . Former liberal] Georgia Gov. Ellis Arnall will beat Gov. 
es. Eugene Talmacge's forces in the 1950 Georgia election... A big 
ub- racial blowup in South Africa can be expected in the next two 


years . 
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The stirring story of a white teacher who lost her battle 
to school colored girls but won her crusade to educate whites 


PRUDENCE OF CANTERBURY 


BY EDMUND FULLER 


Reprinted from American Scholar 


HE TOWN of Canterbury lies 
| the eastern part of the state 

of Connecticut, in the county of 
Windham, on the Quinebaug River. 
Its population in modern times has 
hovered in the neighborhood of a 
thousand. I do not know what man- 
ner of town it is today, for I have 
not been there; but there is a rare, 
latter-day Canterbury tale about what 
manner of town it was in 1833. It 
was a select place, for one thing, and 
about and around Canterbury green 
were the fine houses of Connecticut 
worthies, particularly noted for their 
“public spirit and high character.” 
Also upon the green was Miss Pru- 
dence Crandall’s boarding school for 
young ladies, an adornment to the 
town—its pupils drawn from the 
leading families, its board of visitors 
from their parents. 


EDMUND FULLER is the author of 
A Star Pointed North, a novelized account 
of the life of Frederick Douglass and has 
in progress a study of the thought of 
George Bernard Shaw. 
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Prudence Crandall was the daugh- 
ter of a Quaker residing in the town. 
At thirty, she was comely in the aus- 
tere way of her heritage and her 
times. Her portrait shows a strong, 
firm chin, a generous mouth, and lu- 
minous, quiet eyes. Only with bene- 
fit of hindsight does the portrait 
show the signs of dangerous deter- 
mination. 

She had a Negro girl as help, 
whose intended husband subscribed 
to Mr. Garrison’s Abolitionist paper, 
the Liberator. The girl brought the 
paper into the house and Prudence 
read therein—a natural tinder for its 
spark. When Sarah Harris, the sister 
of the Negro maid’s fiancé, expressed 
a desire to study, Prudence took her 
into her classes, willingly, although 
the girl lived at the home of her par- 
ents, outside the village. 

No unfavorable reaction was ap- 
parent among the other pupils. In a 
few days, however, the wife of the 
Episcopal minister delivered the ul- 
timatum that if the colored girl re- 
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mained, the school could not be sus- 
tained. “Let it sink then,” responded 
Prudence, ‘‘for I shall not turn her 
out.” 

The threat was promptly made 
good. A withdrawal of the white 
gitls began. Prudence was swift in 
making a decision. She took her 
problem right to Mr. Garrison, ex- 
plaining, “I made up my mind that 
if it were possible I would teach col- 
ored girls exclusively.” Before the 
town could draw a deep breath, the 
Canterbury Female Boarding School 
had become an avowed school for 
“young ladies and little misses of 
color,” with the whole force of the 
Garrisonian Abolitionists as volun- 
tary enrollment agents. 

It is scarcely exaggerating to say 
that the town blew up. “A school 
of nigger girls!’ was the horrified 
report. And right on the green, at 
the southeast corner of the Norwich 
and Worcester turnpike, and the 
crossing of the Hartford and Provi- 
dence turnpike! And directly oppo- 
site the handsome new house of State 
Attorney Andrew T. Judson! 

A committee waited on Prudence: 
Esquire Frost, the big temperance 
man; Dr. Harris, the surgeon; Rufus 
Adams, and one Fenner. They coun- 
seled against the plan, and Esquire 
Frost, ‘in a most kind and affecting 
manner,” cautioned the Principal 
against the awful dangers latent in 
“these leveling principles and inter- 
marriage between the whites and the 
blacks.”” 


Prudence said, “Moses had a black . 


wife.” 
The committee withdrew, the town 
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seethed, and a public meeting was 
called for March 9. This, Prudence 
did not attend, being represented 
there by abolitionists Samuel J. May, 
from nearby Brooklyn (Connecti- 
cut), and Arnold Buffum. They had 
a special interest, for a similar affair 
had occurred two years before, in no 
less a place than New Haven, where 
the proposal to found a Negro col- 
lege had been fiercely resisted and 
defeated with the battle cries: “A 
Negro college by the side of Yale 
College! . . . The City of Elms dis- 
graced forever! . . . It must not and 
shall not be!” 

Mr. May was alarmed lest ‘‘a sec- 
ond attempt to provide for the better 
education of our colored people be 
put down by popular clamor in New 
England (the land of schools).” 
Such an incident was always manna 
from Heaven to the embattled anti- 
slavery movement. Garrison pro- 
claimed that Miss Crandall must be 
sustained at all costs. The internal 
affairs of the town of Canterbury 
were nothing to them. Right must 
triumph. And, conversely, the peo- 
ple of the town regarded their prob- 
lem as aggravated by a vast invasion 
of alien forces using their community 
as a grindstone for somebody else’s 
axe. 

The town meeting produced reso- 
lutions denouncing the school, near 
violence to the persons of May and 
Buffum, and the designating of an- 
other committee authorized to buy 
back Miss Crandall’s school building 
at her purchase price if she would 
abandon the project. Prudence coun- 
tered by the proposal to move to 
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some less conspicuous part of town. 
Here ensued deadlock. 

School began. Fifteen or twenty 
quiet Negro girls from Philadelphia, 
New York, Providence, Boston and 
other Northern cities arrived and 
took up studies. Frenzy mounted. It 
was proclaimed ‘“‘that the establish- 
ment or rendezvous falsely denomi- 
nated a school was designed by its 
projectors as the theatre, as the place 
to promulgate their disgusting doc- 
trines of amalgamation, and_ their 
pernicious sentiments of subverting 
the Union. Their pupils were to have 
been congregated here from all quar- 
ters under the false pretence of eda- 
cating them, but really to SCATTER 
FIRE-BRANDS, arrows and death 
among brethren of our own blood.” 

The pauper and vagrant law was 
invoked and applied against one 
pupil, Ann Eliza Hammond of Provi- 
dence, who, unless her maintenance 
were guaranteed, was ordered to de- 
part the town or “be whipped on the 
naked body not exceeding ten 
stripes." The maintenance was guar- 
anteed by a $10,000 bond. Again 
stalemate. 

Now the townspeople laid siege. 
No dealer or storekeeper would sell 
any merchandise or produce to, Miss 
Crandall. No physician would attend 
her.’ Refuse and manure were 
dumped into her well, and no neigh- 
bor would give so much as a glass of 
water. Ordure was smeared on the 
house. The stages would not carry 
her, or her pupils, or any visitor. The 
house was pelted with rotten eggs. 
The elder Crandall, a mild Quaker, 
terrified by threats directed against 
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him, nevertheless brought water with 
the help of another Friend, and by 
one means and another the school 
was enabled to subsist: a small fort- 
ress. 

Meanwhile the legislature prepared 
a strong bill, later called the Black 
Law, forbidding the setting up of 
any school for the education of 
colored persons who were not inhabi- 
tants of the state, with severe penal- 
ties for anyone aiding or abetting 
such an enterprise. Old Crandall 
presented an eloquent petition against 
the bill, invoking the Bill of Rights. 
State Attorney Judson, Prudence’s 
neighbor, said to him gleefully: “Mr. 
Crandall, when you sent your printed 
paper to the General Assembly, you 
did not injure us; it helped very 
much in getting the bill through 
When they received it every man 
clinched his fist, and the chairman 
of the committee sat down and dou. 
bled the penalty. Members of the 
legislature said to me, ‘If this law 
does not answer your purpose, let us 
know, and next year we will make 
you one that will.’ 

Canterbury hailed the legislation 
with bell-ringing, cannon-firing 
celebration. Mr. Crandall was noti- 
fied that he could visit his daughter 
only under penalty of a $100 fine the 
first time, $200 for the second, and 
double for every time thereafter. The 
same penalty was to apply to Pru- 
dence’s mother, sister, and to any and 
all other persons. 

On June 27, Prudence was brought 
before Justice Adams charged with 
violation of the new law. The facts 
were admitted, and no defense en- 
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tered. The case was set for trial, and 
bond was specified. No one among 
her Abolition friends and counselors 
came forward with bond. The court 
was astounded. There was nothing 
for it but to put Prudence in jail. 

This was done in _ neighboring 
Brooklyn. The jail was a one-cell af- 
fair which had just recently been oc- 
cupied by a condemned murderer 
the night before his execution —a 
fact which made a horrifying impres- 
sion on the public mind. Here a most 
reluctant sheriff led the prisoner to 
the cell door, while dismayed, angry 
and muttering people stood by, un- 
able to check what they knew would 
rebound against them. It seems to 
have occurred to none of her foes to 
post bail as a way to get themselves 
out of a bad spot. 

At the door, May said solemnly to 
Procence, “If you now hesitate, if 
you dread the gloomy place so much 
as to wish to be saved from it, I will 
give bonds for you even now.” 


“Oh, no,” said Prudence, “I am, 


only afraid they will not put me into 
jail.” 

Before hushed spectators, the cell 
door swung shut behind Prudence 
and a female companion who had 
been permitted to enter with her. 
The key was turned. Night was fall- 
ing. Samuel May, with the art of a 
natural born propagandist, de- 
claimed: ‘The deed is done, com- 
pletely done. It cannot be recalled. 
It has passed into the history of our 
nation and our age.” 

Next morning they bailed her out. 

Over to Plainfield, then, went Mr. 
May, with the pledge of money from 
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the wealthy New York merchant, Ar- 
thur Tappan, in search of Charles C. 
Burleigh, another anti-slavery stal- 
wart. He found Burleigh on a Sun- 
day afternoon, toiling in the hayfield 
in an old shirt and pants, with a 
week's beard (he then believed in 
shaving, but later went bearded on 
principle). Come over into Mace- 
donia and help us, May said, in ef- 
fect: ‘This is more important than 
haying.” Burleigh came, and with 
Tappan’s money, began to issue from 
Brooklyn a little paper called the 
Unionist, solely in order that Pru- 
dence’s cause should have at least one 
friendly public voice. 

Two trials took place, Tappan 
bearing the legal costs for Prudence. 
Cn August 23, she was tried in the 
County Court, before the Honorable 
Joseph Eaton, with neighbor Judson 
as chief prosecutor. The indictment 
stated that Prudence had “with force 
and arms received into her school, 
and with force and arms instructed, 
certain colored girls... .” 

The jury deliberated seven hours, 
and returned unagreed. They were 
further instructed and sent out, and 
twice more returned for instruction. 
Then they deadlocked—five for Pru- 
dence, seven against. 

A new trial occurred on October 
3, before Chief Justice Daggett of the 
Supreme Court, an advocate of the 
Black Law. He charged the jury 
against Prudence, and she was found 
guilty. 

The verdict was then appealed to 
the Court of Errors, where Prudence 
won, in the limited sense that the 
State's case against her was quashed 
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on grounds of “‘defective informa- 
tion,” thus dodging the necessity 
for the court to rule on the -really 
important issue—the constitutional- 
ity of the law. This was in July of 
1834, 

All the while, the school, aided by 
abolitionists and members of Pru- 
dence’s family, had persisted against 
the boycotts and harassments from 
the town. The Congregational church 
had barred them from worship, but 
they were received by the Friends’ 
meeting in Black Hill and the Baptist 
church at Packerville, “they being to 
occupy the back pews in the gallery 
near the door.” 

With the failure of the indictment, 
a new head of steam began to build 
within the town. Early in Septem- 
ber, the house was set on fire in the 
night, but the flames were extin- 
guished. Her enemies charged Pru- 
dence with firing it herself. Late on 
the evening of September 9, the 
school was surrounded silently by 
men armed with heavy iron bars. In 
a sudden concerted attack, without 
warning, every window in the house 
was beaten in. 

The following morning it was clear 
that a night of terror had finally 
snapped the will of the little band of 
pupils and teachers to resist further. 
Samuel May was summoned. The de- 
cision was sadly announced. “Thus 
ended,” May remarked in his mem- 
oirs, “the generous, disinterested, 
philanthropic Christian enterprise of 


Prudence Crandall.” The town of 
Canterbury was left to savor a victory 
that had already begun to sour in the 
mouths of many of the citizens who 
had opposed Prudence. 

Prudence, for her part, married a 
Baptist clergyman, the Reverend Cal- 
vin Philleo, and moved with him to 
Illinois. Many years later, a widow, 
she moved with a brother to southern 
Kansas, where, as late as 1885, she 
was known to continue her interest 
in the colored people. 

It is a story which seemed to have 
ended in defeat. But not wholly. It 
was not by chance that Samuel May 
was able to open his account of the 
case, in later years, with the declara- 
tion: “Often, during the last thirty, 
and more often during the last ten 
years, you must have seen in the 
newspapers or heard from speakers 
in anti-slavery or Republican meet- 
ings, high commendation of the 
county of Windham in Connecticut, 
as bearing the banner of equal hu- 
man and political rights far above 
all the rest of that state. In the great 
election of the year 1866 the people 
of that county gave a large majority 
of votes in favor of Negro suffrage.” 

The historian of Windham Coun- 
ty, Elizabeth Larned, summed it up 
sagely: ‘Miss Crandall did not suc- 
ceed in teaching many colored girls, 
but she educated the people of 
Windham County.” 


Copyright, American Scholar (Summer 1949) 
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‘South Pacific’ star Juanita Hall has some strange theories 
on men and love—but they have nothing to do with her 
phenomenal Broadway success as ‘Bloody Mary’ 


The Loves of “Bloody Mary’ 


BY WAMBLY BALD 


Reprinted from New York Post Home News 


HE HAS gorgeous theories on 

love, this Juanita Hall who is 

the jolly moon-faced featured 
singer in South Pacific. 

In addition to that, she has a 
laugh so rollicking that it lifts you 
at least part away into the corral of 
her effusiveness, which is quite some- 
thing. 

“Love,” she says, ‘is the most im- 
portant thing in the world. It’s such 
an actual, beautiful thing! I believe 
women should be in love all the 
time, at least with someone.” 

Miss Hall was interviewed for a 
few minutes backstage at the Majes- 
tic, where she was making up for her 
tole as ‘Bloody Mary,”” the Tonki- 
nese native woman. ‘“‘Just shoot your 
questions,” she invited while apply- 
ing her complex makeup. “But don’t 
hurry me. I like to take things nice 
and easy.” She grinned into the mir- 
ror. 

Somehow the subject of love had 
come up out of thin dressing-room 
air. After having had a couple of 


husbands, Miss Hall is free now— . 


but she is not through, she said, with 
that ‘‘beautiful’’ emotion. 
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“You've got to remain in love to 
stay alive and in a healthy condi- 
tion,”” she explained, while slipping 
on her gay string of Tonkinese beads 
“Every philosopher knows that.” 

Her visitor's eye bypassed her 
thick gold bracelets for the big spar- 
kling diamond ring on one finger. 
“Where did that come from?” he 
inquired bashfully. 

“From a guy who’s in show busi- 
ness. We've been friends for a long 
while, and we're very much in love, 
the real, serious thing.” 

Miss Hall now summed up a few 
general ideas. 

“Men,” she said, ‘‘are far more 
considerate and tender than women. 
A man will never intentionally hurt 
a woman and he’s not vengeful. He’s 
more frank and honest, and if he 
breaks a date or something he gets 
confused and apologetic; but a 
woman will do it just like that (she 
snapped her fingers) and think noth- 
ing of it. Women have a colder line 
toward romance.” 

Suddenly she retreated in her po- 
sition. ‘Maybe I shouldn’t be gen- 
eralizing so much,” she added 
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quickly. ‘Men are usually to blame 
for the way women behave, and I’ve 
known a lot of fine, generous *wom- 
en. 

She turned in her dressing room 
chair and went on talking. 

“When I say love, maybe I should 
include love of life, of everything 
and everyone, and the love of little 
children too. I once took a special 
course in child psychology because I 
love kids—I’m aunty to the nine 
my sister raised—and I loved Zieg- 
feld when I used to work for him 
and everybody called him Papa. He 
was most wonderful. Richard Rodg- 
ers and Oscar Hammerstein who did 
this show, are wonderful, most 
ex raordinary men and I love both of 
them for their genius. Do you really 
see what I mean by love?” 

When her superlatives finally sub- 
sided, Miss Hall talked about ‘‘liking 
rea! peop!e and disliking phonies.” 
In the Harlem apartment she shares 
with friends, there are parties thrown 
for wassail, pinochle, lively talk and 
dancing; and often neighborhood 
tradesmen mingle with the cheerful 
celerities. Miss Hall, who loves to 
cook, gets a kick out of preparing 
juicy steaks and deep apple pies for 
as many as 30 guests. She loves to 
eat,-and her favorite potions are 
sherry and champagne. 

But she dotes on milk, too—drinks 
a quart every day. 


“It’s wonderful, wholesome food 


and keeps my system in fine condi- 
tion,” she declared. “Knock wood; 
I feel fine. 

“I’m Scorpio, and, if you know 
anything about that sign in astrology, 


I’m the moody type and very definite 
about everything. No middle ground. 
What are you? Aquarius? That's a 
good sign, too. I read an awful lot 
on astrology and East Indian philos- 
ophy. It keeps me posted.” 

Juanita Hall is a thoroughly “‘post- 
ed’ veteran in show business. Evi- 
dence of her energy is this: When 
the curtain rings down on South Pa- 
cific every night, she rushes away 
from the Majestic Theatre and hops 
a taxi to fill her night-club engage- 
ment at Cafe Society, down in the 
Village. It’s aearly dawn before she 
finally gets home. And yet she has 
time for friends, parties, pinochle 
and dancing. 

“OF course I like to dance,” she 
said. ‘“When a good band is playing 
I like to knock myself out jitterbug- 
ging. I might be fat but I sure get 
across the floor!”’ 

Miss Hall has written songs, ap- 
peared in a lot of night clubs, acted 
in summer stock; she cracked Broad- 
way at the age of 14 when she got a 
part in the original production of 
Show Boat. She worked in Green 
Pastures and Street Scene, studied at 
the Juilliard School of Music, and at 
one time conducted the Juanita Hall 
choir which gained fame in radio 
performances. She has won recogni- 
tion as a singer of lyric blues com- 
posed especially for her by Langston 
Hughes and Herbert Kingsley. 

‘My grandmother,” she said, “was 
the cause of it all. My home town 
was Keyport, N. J., and I was raised 
by my grandmother who always made 
me get up and recite and sing. She 
gave me that certain sense of rhythm, 
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and I’ve been supposing ever since 
that the whole world is based on 
rhythm. Without rhythm, there's 
nothing very important in life.” 

At home she has a cat which she 
calls 2:30. 

goodness!"” she said, 
2:30 is something to watch for real 
rhythm and relaxation. Every woman 
should study the ways of cats. Which 
reminds me, I take short catnaps dur- 
ing the day in between shows to keep 
me going. Just close my eyes and go 
to sleep.” 

She is a real baseball fan, in fact 
saw the Dodgers play nearly every 


day last summer; but she doesn’t 
care much about taking exercise. She 
can’t swim a stroke, she can’t play 
golf, and her idea of exercise is to 
go shopping around for old books 
and antiques. She cites the example 
of her pet, 2:30, who never looks 
hurried, always stays healthy, and ap- 
pears to love being relaxed and alive. 

“She just stretches and yawns all 
the time, but there’s plenty of action 
when she wants to spring,” explained 
Miss Hall with a laugh that was rich 
in her throat. “That’s what I mean.” 


Copyright, New York Post Home News 
(June 27, 1949) 


Nudity In Africa 


TO DEMONSTRATE their contempt for civilization, more than 
half of the 500 natives loading and unloading cargo ships in Accra 
on the African Gold Coast have shed their clothing 100 per cent. 

Church and British government officials are appealing to the 
stevedores to wear at least a G-string or a patch of leaves. They 
have until recently, but now they say no. 

“We will not be intimidated by these white bosses,” says one Fanti 
native, who signs his name and draws his pay as “Sea Never Dry.” 

Native nudity is annoying to missionary ladies traveling on ships 
which ply between Nigeria, Liberia, Sierra Leone and other scenes 
of operations on the coast. When a dozen of the small native craft 
push up to the ships, the missionaries make a joint dive for their 
staterooms and refuse to come up for air again during the Accra 


stopover. 


“It is too much,” says Alice Ostrander of Denver, Colo. ‘There 
is no reason for this sort of thing.” 

To which “Sea Never Dry’’ has the answer: “If you do not like 
our habits, you do not have to come to our country.” 
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Ernie Hill, Chicago Daily News 
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Will youthful African tribal chief win his fight 
to share rule with white woman he married? 


WHITE QUEEN 
IN DARKEST AFRICA 


BY ERIC ROBINS 


Reprinted from New York Daily News 


F YOU'VE ever been fascinated 
by the legend of the blonde 
white goddess who was wor- 
shipped by awe-struck natives of a 


savage tribe, you are about to be dis- 
illusioned. For, put to the test in our 
time, the legend is being refuted 
with a vigor that is disturbing a con- 
tinent. 

When Ruth Williams, 24-year-old 
British blonde, married Seretse Kha- 
ma, 27, in London last September, 
5,000 miles away a violent protest 
went up in the name of an African 
tribe that didn’t want a white queen. 
Reports that Ruth and Seretse aré ex- 
pecting a baby are bringing demands 
for. an immediate decision on the 
status of Khama’s wife and any child 
she may bear. 

Seretse is chief-designate of the 
150,000 Bamangwato (pronounced 
Baa-man-gwa-toe) of Bechuanaland, 
British protectorate in the heart of 
South Africa, and as his wife the for- 
mer English insurance typist and ex- 
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WAAF wants to share his crown and 
his rule. 

The British Government has agreed 
to a request of Bamangwato chiefs 
to let a commission of inquiry de- 
cide the legality of Seretse’s mar- 
riage and his right to rule with a 
white queen. 

Seretse (whose name means “‘heart 
of the red earth’) met Ruth while 
he was a law student at Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. Rumors of the tall, 
mustached African’s interest in a 
white girl soon begun making the 
long journey south to Serowe, the 
“chief place’’ of the Bamangwato. 

Chief Tshekedi (whose name 
means “‘all is clear’’), his uncle and 
regent during Seretse’s minority, had 
already prepared a list of eligible 
maidens of the tribe for his nephew 
when word of the romance reached 
him. A cable was quickly dispatched 
to London from the mud-hut capital 
asking Seretse to unburden the Ba- 
mangwato headmen of their fear that 
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his heart had been captured by an 
English girl. 

Back came the brief reply: “‘Al- 
ready married.” 

When news of the marriage of 
the black chief and the white girl 
reached the Union of South Africa, 
where race feeling has always been 
bitter, cries of condemnation were 
loud. In a country where the whites 
are in an overwhelming four-to-one 
minority, surrounded by more than 
9,000,000 natives mixed-bloods and 
Indians, the South Africans regard 
strict segregation as the only means 
of survival. A mixed marriage is the 
cardinal crime, and cohabitation car- 
ries a penalty of a flogging and seven 
years penal servitude. 

Sir Evelyn Baring, who as High 
Commissioner to the Union of South 
Africa from the United Kingdom ad- 
ministers also as High Commissioner 
of Bechuanaland, had tried to pre- 
vent the wedding, which a little dip- 
lomatic bird, perhaps, told him was 
at hand. On his advice the Bishop 
of London had refused Seretse and 
Ruth a church ceremony. 

But when the marriage was a fact, 
having taken place at the Kensington 
Registry in London, Sir Evelyn te- 
frained from any further direct ac- 
tion. With other British officials who 
know how volatile the Bamangwato 
are, he hoped, no doubt, the tribal 
leaders would meet the problem with- 
out outside interference. 

This Chief Tshekedi set out to do 
as soon as he had discussed the wed- 
ding cable with the tribal chiefs who 
made up his council. His message 
tread: “Return home at once to have 
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talks of great importance.” 

Seretse, who had arrived in Eng- 
land four years previously to study 
law before taking over his chieftain- 
ship, decided to leave his bride in 
their London flat while he went to 
face his elders. ‘But whatever hap- 
pens when I meet my uncle,” he 
vowed, “I will be either coming back 
to London for Ruth or sending for 
her.” 

Said Ruth: “All I want is to go to 
my husband’s country and help him 
rule. The fact that I would be the 
only white woman among 150,000 
does not worry me. I am not dis- 
turbed by some talk around here 
about the propriety of marrying a 
colored man. I don’t care anything— 
in fact, not tuppence—about what 
the British may think. But what the 
people of the Bamangwato tribe may 
think,” she added, “is quite another 
matter. If I should live among them 
as queen or just as a wife, I should 
want them to like me.” 

So back to Serowe went Seretse to 
face the music alone. And serious 
music it was, for never before had a 
Bamangwato married a white woman. 
A British commissioner attended, 
and three old chiefs from neighbor- 
ing tribes were called in to argue 
with the young heir. 

Chief Bathoen of the Bankwaketse 
tribe scolded, ‘‘Nobody can cast fire 
among the people he loves. If you 
bring this woman the tribe will scat- 
ter and then you will be chief of 
these poles,” he said, pointing to the 
ceremonial tribal poles in the meet- 
ing place. 

Seretse replied that he loved his 
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people and wanted to be their chief 
—but with his wife beside him. The 
British commissioner admonished, 
“You have heard your fathers speak- 
ing to you. Do not disagree with 
them.” 

It was Seretse against the world 
of his fathers and the world of the 
white man. Each took a resolute 
stand. With tradition and official 
power behind them, they told him 
he must give up his wife; he, with 
the stubbornness of youth and the 
rashness of a man in love, refused. 

The meeting ended in a stalemate. 

Anxious to return to his bride, Se- 
retse flew back to London, where 
Ruth met him at the airport. In his 
flashy gray sports jacket, bright 
brown trousers, yellow shoes and 
broad-brimmed hat, he didn’t seem 
worried that his people had bidden 
him choose between his throne and 
the white woman he loved. 

They got into a car and drove to 
their small apartment—up four floors 
in an unpretentious building across 
St. James’s Park from Buckingham 
Palace, where another king had faced 
a somewhat similar decision 12 years 
before. 

They settled down to await fur- 
ther developments, Seretse returning 
to his law studies, Ruth keeping 
house. Frequently they were seen 
going up the street hand in hand to 
do their shopping. Sometimes they 
stopped to have an ale in the near-by 
Hornset Wood tavern, where the bar- 
man knew them as a pleasant pair, 
even though their difference in color 
attracted attention. 

It was a strange truce for the Ba- 
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mangwato, whose chiefs have always 
ascended the throne to the accompa- 
niment of witchcraft, savage hatreds 
and assassination plots, even though 
they have been Christians for three 
generations. 

The first Christian Bamangwato 
chief was Khama III, Seretse’s grand- 
father. He was born in 1828, into 
what was for the white man a vast, 
unknown wilderness inhabited by 
barbaric tribes. At the time of his 
birth no missionary had yet ventured 
into Bechuanaland from the south- 
ern coast settlements of the British 
and the Boers. j 

For Khama it was in the beginning 
a world of witch doctors, medicine 
men, starvation, cannibalism and war 
with enemy tribes. His back was 
criss-crossed with whip marks in- 
flicted by the witch doctors, his brain 


_ whirled from the effects of drugs 


given him by the medicine men, and 
the chantings of the devil dealers 
were familiar sounds in his ears. 

But he was to find it a swiftly 
changing world. ‘First, the mission- 
aries were coming, then the hunters 
and traders. Then the diplomats with 
armies at their backs, to make way 
for the seekers of diamonds and gold 
and all the other resources the land 
would yield. 

Khama was a herd-boy of 14 when 
David Livingstone, on his first jour- 
ney north, stopped at the village of 
huts at Shoshong. Shoshong was then 
the capital of the Bamangwato, over 
whom Khama’s father, King Sekgo- 
ma I, ruled with the power of life 
and death. Khama watched in won- 
der as the white man who brought 
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the Bible talked to his father, who 
was unsurpassed in the magic art of 
bone-casting, the Bamangwato way of 
communicating with the gods. 

To Sekgoma the missionaries’ com- 
ing was a social nuisance. A savage 
despot and to the end of his days a 
heathen to the core, he began to fear 
them when some of his people fell 
under their spell. 

Khama was intrigued by the mis- 
sionaries’ talk. He listened to them 
all—Englishmen, Scotsmen, Germans 
—and began to believe. In 1862, 
when he was 34, he was baptized by 
a German Lutheran missionary. 

That marked the beginning of his 
differences with his father, who con- 
sidered him a renegade for accepting 
the white man’s religion. The antag- 
onism, fed by rival headmen, divided 
the tribe and led to an open war be- 
tween father and son. 

Sekgoma made two attempts to 
have his heir assassinated, after which 
Khama left Shoshong to go into ex- 
ile at Serowe, then an unoccupied 
place. So many of his followers de- 
cided to join him that before the 
exodus was over Sekgoma had been 
deserted by half his tribe. 

Enraged, Sekgoma provoked an at- 
tack, and in the bloody battle that 
followed many were killed and the 
Shoshong force was routed. When it 
was over Khama was proclaimed 
chief. 

It was 1875, and Khama began a 
half-century reign that was to make 
the Bamangwato the most powerful 


of the nine tribes of Bechuanaland. . 


A fanatical convert to Christianity, 
he exerted such influence that his 
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people became predominantly Chris- 
tian, and polygamy taboo. 

But, though he embraced the white 
man’s faith, he was a firm believer in 
the impassable color line. White men 
who had “gone black’ he despised. 
In the early days of his rule he had 
a great clearing made around the Eu- 
ropean quarter, and it was forbidden 
territory for all Bamangwato women 
when the sun went down. Traders 
who attempted to cross the color line 
were expelled from the capital with- 
out exception. 

He had an instinct for the welfare 
of his tribe, this Khama. He abol- 
ished witchcraft, outlawed alcohol 
and kept the Bamangwato together 
when all around them tribes were dis- 
integrating under the impact of the 
white man’s civilization. 

Bechuanaland, an area of some 
275,000 square miles which sits in 
the middle of South Africa like a hub 
in a wheel, was in a vulnerable posi- 
tion from the native point of view. 
The Germans were pushing into the 
interior from the southwest; the Boers 
were overflowing their Transvaal 
border on the west; a war-like tribe, - 
the Matabele, who lived in the north, 
were raiding southward, and the Brit- 
ish in the Cape were heading north 
in search of monetary gain. 

So, in 1885, in a move for sur- 
vival, Khama and other Bechuana- 
land chiefs gave their tribes over un- 
der a British protectorate. 

Ten years later Khama and two 
other chiefs went to England, where 
in top hats and tails they had an au- 
dience with Queen Victoria. The pur- 
pose of their visit was to seek protec- 
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tion from the political intrigues of 
South African leaders who wanted to 
incorporate Bechuanaland into the 
Union. To the dismay of the Colony 
politicians, the chiefs were successful. 

Khama was a crafty diplomat, out- 
witting in his lifetime such men as 
Paul Kruger, Star Jameson and Cecil 
Rhodes, who at one time or another 
wanted to use Bechuanaland for their 
own purposes. 

But Khama, too, had heir trouble. 
In 1899 he was forced to exile his 
eldest son, Sekgoma II, then 33, for 
plotting against him. At Khama’s 
death in 1923, Sekgoma returned 
and became king. He was a weak 
ruler, frequently involved in bitter 
family feuds, and lived to reign for 
only two years. 

His son and heir, Seretse, was 3 
years old when Sekgoma died, so 
Tshekedi, Sekgoma’s _ half-brother, 
then 20 years old, was recalled from 
his studies at Lovedale College near 
Capetown, to serve as regent until 
Seretse should come of age. 

Tshekedi set out to rule in the ways 
of Khama, and to cariy out his fa- 
ther’s plans for the tribe—to build 
railways, promote education, breed 
many cattle and do their own mining. 
While not all these goals have yet 
been achieved, one fact marks him as 
a capable leader—during his reign 
the Bamangwato population has 
grown from 35,000 to 150,000. 

In 1933 he hit the world headlines 
after, it was said, he had ordered the 
flogging of a white man, Phineas 
Mackintosh, a blacksmith and me- 
chanic who lived in Serowe. The in- 
cident stemmed from Mackintosh’s 
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habit of picking up native maidens 
in his old car and taking them for 
tides and seducing them. 

In Bamangwato, as in most of na- 
tive Africa, virginity has economic 
value. Wealth is reckoned in cattle, 
which is the currency used to pay for 
wives. Girls who are no longer vir- 
gins bring little in the open market, 
if they are marketable at all. 

Fathers who had to put their 
daughters up at bargain rates because 
of the blacksmith’s dalliance com- 
plained to Tshekedi, and Mackintosh 
was summoned before the native 
court. 

The Regent gave the errant white 
man a verbal going-over and warned 
that further indiscretions would lead 
to a flogging. Mackintosh became 
furious at the warning and made a 
threatening gesture in Tshekedi’s di- 
rection. In the confusion that fol- 
lowed, Mackintosh was somewhat 
roughly handled. 

A report of the incident brought to 
Serowe the Acting High Commis- 
sioner, Vice Admiral E. R. Evans, 
and 200 fully armed jacktars. After 
a brief and farcical trial, at which 
Tshekedi wore pink pajamas, the Re- 
gent was deposed and banished for 
two months. But the Admiral’s ac- 
tion was not approved in London, 
and Tshekedi was reinstated almost 
at once. 

When King George VI and the 
Royal Family visited Bechuanaland 
in April, 1947, the incident had 
been all but forgotten. Tshekedi, re- 
splendent in the British Life Guards 
uniform which Queen Victoria had 
presented to King Khama III, deliv- 
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ered a solemn greeting in his plumed 
helmet, gold-braided uniform and 
white gauntlets with a sword at his 
side. 

It is said that but for the care 
Tshekedi lavished on him as a child, 
Seretse might not have lived, for he 
was sickly almost from birth. The 
Regent supervised his nephew's up- 
bringing carefully, preparing him to 
rule. 

Seretse first attended a mission 
school at Tiger Kloof, Natal, then 
went to Vedale Mission College, 
where he passed his examinations 
for the native university at Fort Hare. 

He could have assumed the chief- 
tainship at puberty, which is the na- 
tive coming of age, but with Tshe- 
kedi’s guidance he decided to go on 
with his education. After his war- 
time graduation from Fort Hare, it 
was with his uncle’s blessing and 
money from tribal coffers that he 
went to study law in England. 

Until Seretse married without ask- 
ing his uncle’s advice, he and Tshe- 
kedi were like father and son. But 
when Seretse returned to Serowe 
again in June, determined not to give 
up his wife, there was no possibility 
of understanding between them. 

Seretse rallied his supporters 
around him. He found favor with 
many of the younger tribesmen; with 
job seekers who hoped to benefit by 
a change in rulers; with Bamangwato 
optimists who believed that all would 
be “honey and sweet corn’ on the 
day the rightful heir assumed the 
throne, and with those weary of the 
taxes Tshekedi’s progressive ideas 
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had imposed upon them for almost a 
quarter-century. 

The four-day marriage palaver was 
held in the kgotla, a dusty, semi- 
circle of ground bordered by a high 
fence of tree stumps. The kgotla is 
the House of Parliament of the tribe. 
Here, each day, the chief and his 
headmen discuss important matters, 
and courts are held. 

No woman or child has ever en- 
tered the kgotla. In the center stand 
three gnarled giant camelthorn trees, 
which provide shade from the burn- 
ing sun. The fleshy leaves hide huge 
lizards and poisonous snakes. 

The 9,000 tribesmen who gathered 
to debate Seretse’s marriage squatted 
cross-legged on the ground or sat on 
small stools, listening intently while 
speaker after speaker from among 
the elders rose to denounce the young 
chief for taking a wife without tribal 
permission. Also listening were Brit- 
ish Protectorate police, nervously 
fingering their tear-gas bombs. 

Seretse’s blind and aged uncle, 
Peto Mohoeng, using a Bamangwato 
metaphor, said to the throng, ‘‘Se- 
retse has broken the family water 
pot. If he wanted to marry and light 
the family fire it must be done ac- 
cording to custom.” 

Tshekedi rose. “The power and 
the tribe are still mine!” he shouted 
to the squatting throng. “I am in 
control until the throne is handed 
over. I protest that the white woman 
is not suitable for Seretse and the 
tribe. I will hand over the throne 


. and all my rights to him. But if he 


brings his white wife, I will fight 
him to the end. 
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“This child has hurt me, now I 
am hurting him,” he told the tribe 
bitterly. 


There was dead silence as he sat ~ 


down. 

Then Seretse leaped to his feet and 
shouted, ‘Stand up all those who will 
not accept my wife!” 

About 40 petty chiefs got to their 
feet. 

Then Seretse shouted, ““Who wants 
me for chief with my white wife, 
whom I refuse to give up?” 

With a roar, nearly 7,000 tribes- 
men sprang up yelling their approval. 
For ten minutes they acclaimed: Se- 
retse and Ruth with wild shouting 
and leaping. 

Tshekedi stalked from the scene. 

The next day, by a show of hands, 
the Bamangwato officially put them- 
selves on record as wanting Seretse 
and his white wife as their rulers. 

Does it appear that a white girl 
may become queen of an African 
tribe after all? There is still rough 
going ahead for the newlyweds. 

Seretse and Ruth can’t rule with- 
out British Government approval. 
Sir Evelyn Baring is faced with the 
problem of suggesting to Whitehall 
whether to give or withhold .official 
sanction. 

He held secret conferences in Ma- 
feking with Seretse and Tshekedi be- 
fore the plan for a commission of 
inquiry was announced. 

A decision against the will of the 
Bamangwato may invite a rebellion. 
On the other hand, in view of Se- 
retse’s possible accession to the chief- 
tainship, Tshekedi, in meeting with 
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Sir Evelyn, announced that he and 
44 headmen who refused to pay al- 
legiance to a white queen are going 
into exile. 

His declaration to the High Com- 
missioner read, in part: ; 

“We submit that our recognized 
laws and customs have been violated 
and the known procedure by which 
our heir-apparent to chieftainship 
should be proclaimed has been dis- 
regarded, 

“The latest decision to accept Ruth 
Williams as queen, and consequently 
mother of the chief-to-be, is in direct 
conflict with the long-established law 
and custom of the Bamangwato and 
other Bechuana tribes. 

“In olden times there would be 
civil war among our tribe today. 

“The decisions reached were mob 
decisions and it is doubtful if the 
affairs of any country can be given 
over to a government of the mob. 

“The tribe’s main decision was a 


political maneuver against Regent 


Tshekedi rather than genuine accept- 
ance of Ruth Williams as the chief's 
wife and mother of the tribe. 

“We ask that there should be a 
judicial inquiry to declare once and 
for all the position as regards Ruth 
and her children. 

“If this step is not taken now we 
solemnly advise the British Govern- 
ment that continuous trouble will in- 
evitably follow, creating complete 
disintegration of tribal administration 
and compelling the British Govern- 
ment to forego their declared prin- 
ciple of indirect rule and to adminis- 
ter the country directly. 

“The inevitable result must be the 
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end of the Protectorate.” 

Tshekedi was supposed to have 
instructed his nephew in the intrica- 
cies of the chieftainship. Now Se- 
retse, if and when he comes to power, 
will be without experienced coun- 
selors and administrators—and, what 
is probably more important, without 
funds. 

His father, Sekgoma, was disinher- 
ited by Khama, who bequeathed to 
his second son, Tshekedi, all his royal 
wealth—cattle, money and belong- 
ings. It is Tshekedi’s intention to 
take these possessions with him into 
exile, leaving Seretse bankrupt. 

Another problem, possibly not too 
difficult to overcome, is the South Af- 
rican Government’s avowal that it 
will refuse to let Ruth cross Union 
territory to get to her husband. 

Difficulties and protests keep rain- 
ing down on Seretse, who waits in 
South Africa for the British Govern- 
ment’s decision. 

In the South Rhodesia Parliament, 
Prime Minister Sir Godfrey M. Hug- 
gins said of the affair, “It would be 
disastrous if this fellow were allowed 
to become chief.” Even the opposi- 
tion leader, Ray Stockil, agreed, stat- 
ing, “We who were born here know 
that if we permit mixed marriages 
they can lead to nothing but misery, 
confusion and degradation.” Both 
expressed the fear of possible reper- 
cussions on Africa as a whole. 

The elders of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, the spiritual government of 
South Africa, have asked the Prime 
Minister, Dr. D. F. Malan, to inter- 
vene to avoid “serious consequences 
throughout Southern Africa.” They 
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asserted, ‘Assimilation of white and 
non-white is calculated to destroy 
race purity and promote the downfall 
of Christian civilization in South Af- 
rica. 

The South African Bureau of Race 
Relations fears the furtherance and 
encouragement of miscegenation 
with the chieftainship “in the hands 
of a mongrel breed.” 

In an editorial, the Cape Argus, a 
Capetown evening newspaper, ad- 
vised Ruth not to look upon her hus- 
band as “an Aly Khan,” explaining 
to her that, unlike Seretse, Aly will 
inherit only a nominal crown and no 
actual government. The editorial 
continued: ‘She ought to have known 
the chief of the Bamangwato tribe 
is a completely different person from 
an Aly Khan, and her life as queen 
will bear no resemblance to the hero- 
ine in a novel.” 

Meanwhile, Ruth waits in London 
for the summons that will take her to 
her husband. Twenty of her subjects 
—16 men and four women—have 
asked the British Government to let 
them go to England io bring the 
queen home. Such a royal escort is 
part of their court etiquette, though 
never before in the tribe’s history 
have they had to travel quite so far 
on such a mission. 

Ruth’s parents, George and Doro- 
thy Williams, who live in a modest 
$35-a-month London flat, at first re- 
fused to recognize or attend their 
daughter’s wedding. But her elder 
sister, Muriel, went along and signed 
the register. 

Neighbors knew Ruth as an attrac- 
tive girl who had many admirers, 
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several in the RAF. She sold pro- 
grams at the local amateur dramatic 
shows and had never been seen with 
Seretse near her home. 

Her father, a commercial traveler, 
told people, “I'll not have her or her 
husband in my home.” But when 
Seretse returned to Africa, Ruth’s 
parents relented and welcomed her 
visits. 

Her mother dislikes discussing the 
marriage. ‘““You must understand it 
is all very unpleasant for us. It’s not 
the sort of thing we like to talk 
about.” 

Ruth says nothing. She just waits 
in her apartment at 34 Adolphus 
Road, where the bell plate reads 
“Two rings for Khama.” 

If she should ever get to Serowe, 
what will it be like for this girl who 
all her life has been one of London’s 
teeming millions? 

Serowe, which sprawls over the 
bush in a circle five miles from edge 
to edge, has a population of 30,000. 
The people live under primitive con- 
ditions in thatched mud huts which 
are grouped in family units behind 
wooden stockades that protect them 
from marauding lions. 

Roads are rudimentary; oxwagons 
are’ used for transport; there is no 
plumbing, gas or electricity; water is 
drawn from wells; there is no movie 
or newspaper; the only form of en- 
tertainment is tribal dancing; there 
are no shops, only a trader’s ram- 
shackle barn here and there. 

The tribesmen are of farming 
stock. Most of them own a small 
piece of land and some cattle, and 


life is a struggle for a bare existence 
from the arid soil. 

The women and older children do 
most of the work in the fields, build- 
ing and thatching the huts, tending 
cattle and carrying water from the 
wells in heavy clay jars. 

In Serowe the natives wear West- 
ern clothes—the men in jeans and 
cotton shirts and shabby suits of every 
pattern; the women in gaily colored 
garments, scarves wound round their 
heads and brass bangles on their 
wrists. 

Headmen from the bush still favor 
loin cloths, patchwork blankets, beads 
and trinkets. On tribal occasions they 
wear ceremonial lion skins. 

On the hillside, dorninating Se- 
rowe, stands the “‘palace’’ to which 
Seretse would bring his bride. It is 
built of brick in European design. The 
floors are covered with lion skins. In 
one room, lit by an oil lamp, there are 
large photographs of Queen Victoria 
and King Edward VII. Other rooms 
are lit by candles. 

Behind the royal house, a flight of 
steps leads halfway up the hill to the 
Bamangwato Valhalla—the chiefs’ 
cemetery—where the tribal totem, a 
statue of an antelope, stands as a 
memorial to Khama. 

Seretse’s duties as chief would con- 
sist mainly of presiding at the daily 
kgotla, making journeys to Mafeking, 
the administrative capital, and the 
perennial struggle with the avalanche 
of British Government forms regatd- 
ing the economy of the tribe. 

Ruth’s first daily duty would be to 
sit with and entertain the womenfolk 
whose husbands come hundreds of 
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miles to present their grievances to 
the chief. In the afternoons she would 
be expected to take part in long talks 
on the women’s welfare and domestic 
problems before preparing the eve- 
ning meal of mealies for her house- 
hold. It is unlikely that Seretse would 
allow her to work in the fields. 

Ruth would come in contact with 
some 30 British persons in Serowe, 
including the Resident Commissioner 
and other Government officials, the 
doctor and two nursing sisters at the 
hospital. 


She probably would be received by 
this tiny European community with 
frigid diplomatic courtesies, but in 
the South Africe2 «Lies she would be 
subjected to hos-:le demonstrations 
and banned from hotels, restaurants 


and movies when she appeared with 
her husband. 


So they wait, Seretse, a man astride 
two worlds, and Ruth, known to 
everyone in South Africa as “The 
White Woman.” 


Copyright, New York Daily News 
(July 31, 1949) 
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Definition Of A Negro 


4 


NEGRO is not a label for a race of people—but actually a de- 


scription of a condition, a badge of social and racial inferiority, 
and a way of life in the U. S. The word applies to 14 million 
people of color, living in slum corrals. Negro connotes song, dance 
and laughter. Negro means lynchings, proscription and discrimina- 
tion. Even so, Negro is an inadequate description of the people 
it is supposed to label. When scratched, they are white, black, 
red, brown and yellow, and thousands of shades in between, re- 
sembling nearly every type of person that inhabits the earth, with 
caste, class, racial and national differences. After 300 years of 
intermingling—African with European, Indian and Mongolian— 
it would tax the abilities of an anthropologist to pigeonhole the 
contrasting pigmentations, hair textures, bone structures, varying 
physiques, and facial characteristics. Loosely, one might say, Negro 
is a state of mind. 


Roi Ottley, Black Odyssey 
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Advertising continues to treat Negro as buffoon and menial 


or not at all, survey of magazines shows 


NEGROES IN THE ADS 


BY WALTER CHRISTMAS 


Reprinted from Masses and Mainstream 


HAD occasion to return to Eu- 

rope after the war. The people 

with whom I lived in Belgium, 
no doubt with friendly intentions, 
presented me with a subscription to 
The Saturday Evening Post. When I 
finished the copies, they would leaf 
through the colorful pages display- 
ing the luxuries and mechanical won- 
ders of America. 

My living with them made my 
hosts aware that Negroes, too, lived 
in America and were a part of its cul- 
ture. They asked why none were ever 
shown enjoying the pleasures and 
gadgets of life in America. When, 
after many weeks, a Negro at last ap- 
peared in an ad, it was a distin- 
guished-looking, gray-haired man 
who smiled benignly as he carried a 
tray with a Hiram Walker whiskey 
and soda set-up. My Belgian friends 
brought the ad to me, remarking that 
the Negro was handsome, but what 
was his profession? I explained that 
he was a butler and that butlers are 
servants. 

Sometime later, a soap ad showed 
a Negro washerwoman hanging her 
mistress’ snowy white wash on the 
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line. This time I had to answer the 
question as to whether all Negroes 
in America were servants or comic 
characters. This was part of the sol- 
dier-brought propaganda they had 
heard during the war and here was 
an American publication repeating 
the distortion in skillful pictures they 
had little difficulty understanding. 

Here, in the United States, we have 
become conditioned to accept a 
strange world. It acts as a constant 
lure and many of us have developed 
desires to become a part of it. The in- 
habitants of this world are so-called 
average Americans. They are tall, 
blonde, God-like creatures, well-pro- 
portioned and happy. They smell of 
fragrant soaps and seductive per- 
fumes, live in well-appointed, sun- 
filled homes with frigidaires, space- 
saving, stainless steel kitchens. The 
children, smaller editions of the 
adults, mature on vitamin-filled pack- 
aged foods and sleep on air-foam 
mattresses under electrically-heated 
blankets. 

Every day two million dollars are 
spent to maintain our belief in and 
acceptance of this world. The adver- 
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tising business is big business. To- 
gether with the press, movies, radio 
and literature, it seeks to mold our 
way of thinking. 

If the American scene presented by 
advertisers is distorted in relation to 
the nation at large, this is even more 
viciously the case in the handling of 
the Negro minority. Every ad deal- 
ing with this subject stamps upon 
the mind the menial, second-class 
“place” of the Negro. 

The American public sees these 
distortions and, by and large, accepts 
them as truth. When questioned, 
many people point out that Negroes 
do perform the tasks depicted in ads. 
This, to a degree, is true, but they 
forget that the on/y fashion in which 
Negroes are ever presented, when 
they are shown at all, is as loyal 
servants, comic buffoons or grinning 
tedcaps. 

At the founding conference of the 
Committee for the Negro in the Arts 
a group of advertising experts made 
the following observation: “In the 
opinion of our committee, advertis- 


| ing’s greatest offense is its denial of 


the Negro’s proportionate existence 


in our society. . . . Not a single ad- 


vertisement which purported to de- 
pict a cross section of the public con- 
tained the figure of a Negro. In street 
scenes, in crowded railroad stations, 


in groups of workers, nowhere was a. 


Negro to be found.” 

In an ad for Imperial Whiskey, a 
group of workers is shown in a dis- 
tillery; not one is a Negro. An Amer- 
ian Airlines ad shows a town meet- 
ing; no Negroes participate. A group 
of waterfront workers is shown in a 
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Studebaker ad; again no Negroes. Of 
the hundreds of Army recruiting 
posters, not one has shown a Negro. 
According to the ads, Negroes are 
simply not a part of the American 
public. 

This refusal to recognize the Ne- 
gro is a studied and deliberate act on 
the part of advertisers. Commercial 
artists can cite cases in which Ne- 
groes were painted out of crowd 
scenes. An artist whose layout called 
for a photograph of a basketball team 
in action chose one showing Negro 
players. This photograph was not 
used in the final ad. A commercial 
artist was commissioned to paint a 
scene of typical Americans gathered 
around the Liberty Bell. He purpose- 
ly drew in several Negroes. The 
drawing was used, but the Negroes 
were not part of it. 

In a study prepared for the Writers 
War Board in 1944, the Bureau of 
Applied Research of Columbia Uni- 
versity cited this statement as the gen- 
eral attitude of advertisers: “We 
naturally draw on typical Americans 
because the greatest bulk of our ads 
are directed at typical Americans.” 
One advertising executive said: “Ba- 
sically, it is commercial. You want 
to sell to the greatest number of peo- 
ple. Therefore, in your advertise- 
ment, you present someone they will 
want to emulate.” Another insisted: 
“You'd lose your audience if a col- 
ored man appeared in the ad. How- 
ever, in a picture of the Old South, 
whiskey ads and so forth, one puts 


‘in an Uncle Tom for atmosphere. 


Negro servants are used to suggest 
the Old South, Kentucky, gracious 
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living and all that.” 

After studying the report, the 
Writers War Board concluded that 
advertising “is openly and self-admit- 
tedly addicted to the Anglo-Saxon 
myth of a reliance on ‘snob appeal.’ ”’ 

Recently, in an ad by James Gray, 
Inc., a mail advertisement outfit, 
there appeared a cartoon of a shabby, 
eye-rolling Negro biting into a piece 
of watermelon. This was used to il- 
lustrate what “‘bite’’ means to lithog- 
raphers. This ad appeared in the 
March 13, 1949, issue of Printer’s 
Ink, and the March 25 issue of Tide, 
both trade publications. Following 
this, a series of lectures on advertis- 
ing copywriting was conducted by a 
representative of James Gray, Inc., at 
one of the New York hotels. At sev- 
eral classes anti-Negro jokes were 
told by the lecturer, giving a further 
indication of the attitude of adver- 
tisers to one-tenth of the American 
population. 

I made a two-week survey of wide- 
ly circulated magazines like News- 
week, Life, The Saturday Evening 
Post and The New Yorker, and found 
that this pattern was rigidly adhered 
to. 
Life, for the week of April 25, 
1949, in a total of 136 ads, has none 
dealing with Negroes. The follow- 
ing issue contains two typical white 
chauvinist displays. On page 28 is a 
particularly vicious ad put out by 
Sight Savers, a subsidiary of Dow- 
Corning in Michigan. Here we have 
a cartoon of an English gentleman on 
a safari with the inevitable popeyed 
African “native.” The Negro holds 
a rifle in his hand, but he quakes 
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‘polishes his glasses. Page 141 has a 


with fear at the appearance of a lion. 
Meanwhile, the white man calmly 


full-page Army recruiting ad bearing 
the caption ‘America’s finest men 
choose U.S. Army careers.” Several 
types of soldiers are shown, begin. 
ning with General Omar Bradley. 
Not one of the soldiers is a Negro. 
Obviously, Negroes are not among 
America’s ‘‘finest men.” 

Newsweek for May 2, 1949, fea- 
tures two examples of the happy- 
Negro-menial approach. On page 33 
is an ad advising us to travel by Pull. 
man: in one of the four photographs 
is the smiling, white-jacketed, Negro 


Pullman porter assisting a woman 
from a train. On page 64, in anf ¢ 
American Cyanamid Company ad, is} ¢ 
another Pullman porter grinning ashe) 
shines one of several pairs of shoes.) ¢; 
The caption reads, “No, sir, there's} j, 
nothing like good leather!” th 

The Saturday Evening Post, for the} ¢ 
week of April 23, 1949, in a total off ¢ 
187 ads, has one containing Negroes ¢ 
On page 68, International Trucks haf 4p 
an ad with photographs of an Ameti-} ¢ 
can safari. (Again!) Some of th} m 
“natives” are shown loading one of Pp 
the trucks while others peer with dis} ¢, 
belief under the hood of anothe> 
truck. Here the menial angle is com> Ja 


bined with the simple-minded-blac- 
men stereotype. ot] 

The New Yorker, for the week of q | 
April 23, 1949, in a total of 199 ad. "o 
contains one in which a Negro apf to 
pears. Facing page 11 is a Studebakerf ac} 
ad in which a group of people af 
mire two automobiles which _ have 
just drawn up before an inn. In the 
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background is the familiar, white- 
coated Negro—bearing the luggage 
to the rooms. In the following issue 
(April 30, 1949), in a total of 205 
ads, appears an especially objection- 
able one from the “House of Dor- 
nan,” an exclusive shop which sells 
men’s ties from five-fifty up. Here 
are found two African ‘“‘natives” 
done in cartoon. They are complete 
with the traditional eyes, lips, spear 
and bones through the hair. One 
wears a tie and the other is asking, 
“Does your tie label say Richarde?” 

If there are any so naive as to be- 
lieve that this consistent anti-Negro 
pattern of advertising reflects ignor- 
ance rather than intent the proof to 
the contrary is readily at hand. Since 
the war, the advertisers have seen in 
the growing Negro press and na- 
tional magazines a medium for reach- 
ing the Negro consumer. Some of 
the largest of them—Lucky Strike, 
Chesterfield, Philip Morris, Pepsi- 
Cola, Colgate—display in this field 
specially prepared ads which present 
the Negro with dignity. In a recent 
series called ‘Famous Firsts” the 
makers of Lucky Strike acclaim with 
portrait and text some of the out- 
standing Negro figures in American 
history. Chesterfield hails Joe Louis, 
Jackie Robinson and other Negro 
athletic stars. Pepsi-Cola displays an- 


other series, ‘‘Leader in His Field” —. 


a recent one depicting Dean Dixon, 
“outstanding musician and conduc- 
tor,” with a record of his notable 
achievements. 


Needless to say, these ads are never 
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placed in any of the general circula- 
tion magazines. 

In recent times mass protest and 
pressure from the Negro people and 
white progressives has compelled the 
advertisers to abandon some of their 
most blatant anti-Negro presenta- 
tions. Several years ago the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company put out a 
product for distribution in the North- 
west states called “Nigger Head To- 
bacco.” The protest that followed 
was strong enough to force the com- 
pany to withdraw the product. The 
makers of Noxema once used a form 
letter bearing an offensive cartoon; 
after prompt and vigorous protests, 
the company withdrew the letter and 
apologized through the Negro press. 

The Quaker Oats Company has 
persisted for many years with its 
“Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour.” De- 
spite continued protests, the company 
still uses the figure of a ‘“‘mammy” 
and the distorted dialect, “happyfy- 
ing” and “‘temptilating.” This com- 
pany has been the most consistently 
offensive over the longest period of 
time. Although it has refused to re- 
move the objectionable figure from 
the package, public opinion has com- 
pelled it to alter the portrait from 
the original minstrel-type caricature. 
But the chauvinist connotation is still 
implicit. To join with Aunt Jemima, 
we now have “Uncle Ben’s Rice” 
with the male counterpart of the 
“mammy” on the package. And still 
going strong are such old standbys as 


the “Gold Dust Twins.” 


Copyright. Masses and Mainstream 
(September, 1949) 
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New England’s Richard Potter won fame around the world 
with his amazing talent as ventriloquist and magician 


America’s First Negro Magician 


BY MARY GRANT CHARLES 


OHN GODFREY SAXE, “the 
Tom Hood of Vermont,” wrote: 

I ne’er shall see another show 
To rank with the immortal Potter’s— 

Richard Potter was probably the 
best American ventriloquist and ma- 
gician of the early 19th century. He 
was a Negro who became an out- 
standing apostle of interracial good- 
will. Although christened as an in- 
fant in the Church of England, he 
became one of the earliest members 
of the then-new and radical Univer- 
salist denomination. He was a 
founder of the New Hampshire vil- 
lage which bears his name. 

Potter Place is the only postal vil- 
lage by that name in the world. It 
lies at the junction of U. S. Route 4 
and State Highway 11—thirty miles 
northwest of the state Capital at Con- 
cord, and twelve from Franklin, the 
nearest shopping center and the 
birthplace of Daniel Webster. 

Potter Place has a Boston and 
Maine railroad station of more im- 
portance than the size of the village 
would indicate, because this station 
serves, as well, the railroadless col- 
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lege and resort town of New London, 
eight miles away. It is supposed that 
Potter Place was once also a “‘station” 
on that invisible ‘Underground Rail- 
road” running between Massachusetts 
and Canada! 

Just a few steps from the railroad 
tracks—in the station yard itself— 
are two graves enclosed within a low 
picket fence, each with its headstone 
and smaller footstone. One is in- 
scribed : 

“In Memory of Richard Potter, 
the Celebrated Ventriloquist, 
died Sept. 20, 1835, aged 52 years.” 
(It is believed, however, that he was 
actually nearer seventy.) The other 
stone reads: 

“In Memory of Sally H., wife of 
Richard Potter, who died Oct. 24, 
1836, aged 49 years.” 

Hard by the tiny graveyard, in: 
neglected vacant lot, is a deep stone- 
walled cellar hole overgrown with 
witch-grass—all that now remains of 
the once remarkable Potter Plac 
from which the village itself derived 
its name. ‘ 

Locally, Richard Potter’s personal 
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ity has been brought down vividly by 
word of mouth through several gen- 
erations. To hear the natives speak 
of him one would think they were 
speaking of a man who had lived 
here only a few years back, instead 
of in stagecoach days. Even when 
they tell about the day the coach al- 
most ran down two men who stood 
transfixed in the middle of the road, 
heads upraised, looking for a little 
man who wasn’t there—the victims 
of their neighbor's Indian rope trick! 

Elsewhere Great Magician” 
may be forgotten; here he is still a 


famous man. There was a time when. 


the name of Richard Potter was 
known from Quebec to New Or- 
leans, from the West Indies to 
Europe. 

Brief biographical accounts of Pot- 
ter state unequivocally that he was 
the son of the fabulous Sir Charles 
Henry Frankland—‘Sir Harry’’— 
Collector of the Port of Boston, in 
Colonial days. Richard's mother was 
Dinah, Sir Harry's slave, and the 
woman of whom the poet Holmes 
wrote: “Black Dinah, stolen when a 
child. And sold on Boston pier. 
Grown up in_ service, petted, 
spoiled—” 

There is at any rate proof that 
Richard Potter was “born in the 
house of ‘Sir Harry,” as were all of 
Dinah’s five children. And “‘all five 


+ were mulattoes and very bright.’’ 


Some of Richard’s childhood was 
spent at the Boston town house, but 
mostly he lived at Frankland Manor, 
Sir Harry’s country estate and “love: 
nest’” in Hopkinton, Massachusetts. 
It is said that Richard was well edu- 
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cated and, by his “father’s” provision, 
enabled to travel extensively in 
Europe. This is an exaggeration. But 
it is true that “Dick” attended the 
good village school in Hopkinton. 
Later, in 1793, he went abroad as 
cabin boy with a Captain Skinner, a 
friend of the Frankland family. 

While in England Dick joined a 
circus and as a servant, pupil, and 
performer's assistant, traveled there 
and on the Continent. He said he 
was at one time with Napoleon, but 
not as a soldier. He returned to 
America with John elder’ Ran- 
nie, who was advertised in Boston 
in 1801 as “The European Ventrilo- 
quist.”” 

Potter claimed he was with the 
first circus ever to travel in the 
United States. Up to the early 19th 
Century, circuses in this country were 
almost stationary affairs, featuring 
horsemanship. Potter’s “‘first travel- 
ing circus” was probably “‘Robert- 
son's” which was on the road during 
the first decade of the century. 

Potter traveled throughout the 
states and the West Indies with the 
“elder Rannie’’ from 1800 to 1811— 
the year in which ‘The European 
Ventriloquist’’ retired from profes- 
sional life. 

Between tours, Potter was em- 
ployed in the Rev. Daniel Oliver 
house in Boston. It was in front of 
the great kitchen fireplace there that 
he first tried out his magical skill, to 
the delight of the children. In the 
group was the General-to-be, Henry 
K. Oliver, then a small boy—and 
probably his even smaller cousin, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, over from 
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Cambridge for the fun. 

For some time now Potter had 
been developing his own act, artd it 
was during this early period that he 
appeared for the first time in And- 
over, New Hampshire, while on a 
rural tour, giving a show in the com- 
mon room of the “Ben Thompson 
tavern stand,” before a group of 
farmers who had gathered from miles 
around. 

But it was not until Rannie re- 
tired in 1811 that Richard Potter 
really began his successful independ- 
ent career, possibly with the help of 
a gift from the Frankland estate— 
for it was in that year that the his- 
toric Frankland town house was 
finally sold out of the family. 

For years Potter was the chief, and 
often the only, magical attraction in 
Boston, with Day Francis his only 
serious competitor. Potter at first 
featured ventriloquism, and adver- 
tised his performance as “An Eve- 
ning’s Brush to Sweep Dull Care 
_ Away.” 

In 1817 he raised his admission fee 
from twenty-five cents to a dollar: 
temerity indeed, and proof of his 
personal popularity in a year when, 
because of the ‘Canton Incident” 
(the blowing up of a ship in the har- 
bour by a disgruntled Negro) it was 
hardly safe for a person of color to 
be seen in Boston’s public places. 

Year after year Potter could de- 
pend on the loyalty of his Boston 
public. Traveling widely, appearing 
in most of the large cities, as well as 
in the small towns, his fame spread. 
By the time of his New York ap- 
pearance at Washington Hall, in 
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1819, his reputation was assured. He 
played ‘The Man Salamander” in 
New York—passing his naked hands 
and feet over fire, a red-hot iron over 
his tongue and through his hands. 
He also operated a mind-reading ma- 
chine called the ‘“‘Mercarious,” and a 
device of ‘The Dutch House, or 
Obliging Landlady.” 

Not until 1833, only two years be- 
fore his death, did Potter drop his 
magical repertoire entirely to return 
to his first love: ventriloquism. 

Potter has been favorably com- 
pared with such old-time performers 
as Signor Blitz, Jonathon Harrington, 
and the “Great Hermann.” But com- 
parisons as particularly odious where 
magicians are concerned, because each 
generation benefits by the experience 
of the one preceding it. Harrington, 
for example, tried to improve on the 
exhibitions of his teacher, ‘‘Professor’’ 
Charles; Richard Potter, on those of 
the “elder Rannie.”’ 

Well-known contemporaries of 
Potter testify that he ‘“‘outdistanced by 
a long interval every American com- 
petitor;” that he was “the most fa- 
mous ventriloquist and sleight of 
hand performer of his day.’” Among 
the tricks in his repertoire were: fry- 
ing eggs in a beaver hat; thrusting a 
sword into his throat and drawing 
out yard upon yard of parti-colored 
ribbons, and then spouting forth 
sparks and flames of fire. 

He could handle and swallow 
melted lead; remain in a heated oven 
with a roast until the meat was 
cooked; dance on eggs without break- 
ing them; cause a turkey to draw a 
mill-log across the platform; and. 
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without leaving the stage, put peep- 
ing chickens in ladies’ pockets, rab- 
bits and bumblebees in gentlemens’ 
top hats. 

One day near the close of the War 
of 1812, a group of villagers had 
gathered at Thompson’s tavern in 
New Hampshire for the one impor- 
tant daily event: the coming of the 
stagecoach. On this particular day 
there was more to talk about than 
who might get a letter and where it 
might be from.’ The cause of their 
excitement was the expected ar- 
rival of that celebrated ‘‘furrener’’— 
Richard Potter. A discussion concern- 
ing him enlivened the waiting group. 
Some said he was a French West In- 
dian; others were equally certain that 
he was part Hindu and from the East 
Indies. On one point only were they 
agreed: his remarkable, if not super- 
natural magical powers! 

There was a sound of wheels in 
the distance and the blast of a horn. 
Soon the coach, in dashing style, 
drove into the tavern yard and 
stopped. As expected, “The Great 
Magician,” dark-complected, agile, 
and slight of figure, alighted. But 
there was an unexpected thrill in store 
for the villagers as Potter turned to 
assist his companion. Never had 
those rustics seen so exotically beauti- 
ful a woman, nor one so richly 
dressed! It was Sally Potter, Rich- 
atd’s wife. As was natural to one ac- 
customed to “tread the boards,’ she 
walked like a queen. 

Potter married Sally Harris, of 
Roxbury, Massachussetts, in Boston, 
on March 25, 1808. Sally, according 
to her husband, was a Penobscot In- 
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dian girl. As many fanciful stories 
have been told about her origin, how- 
ever, as about Richard's! Sally was 
a talented singer and dancer, and she 
appeared with her husband on the 
stage. Although Richard hoped that 
Sally would remain at home once it 
became financially possible for her to 
do so, Sally had other ideas! For 
years she continued to make public 
appearances with Richard. 

On his first visit to Andover Potter 
had fallen in love with a spot in the 
west end of the town and had re- 
solved to return one day to build a 
home here. In an interview years 
later he said that he wished to re- 
move his family from certain city 
influences, and to insure himself 
against poverty in old age: 

“Having a good wife, well ac- 
quainted with country business, I 
concluded, that instead of carrying 
her about with me as an assistant, it 
would be better to have a home, which 
would be to her a congenial occupa- 
tion, and to me a polar star, towards 
which I could always set my course. 

“I accordingly took up about two 
hundred acres of nearly wild land in 
New Hampshire, and laid out a plan 
of improvement.” 

The country was so wild that 
Potter had to bring in his first farm- 
ing equipment and supplies by a 
twenty-mule pack team—a sight long 
remembered by the other settlers. 

“Here, as I returned periodically 
from my excursions, I found a bank 
established, which gave me a good in- 
terest for my deposits. My purchases 
and my improvements have cost me 
more than ten thousand dollars.” 
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‘It was not long before I found it 
necessary to build a house, and I 
chought I might as well have a pen- 
teel, as a mean one.—” 

Richard Potter was his own archi- 
tect, and John Graves, of Andover, 
was the builder of the Potter Place. 

This region was one in which, only 
a short'time before, the log cabin had 
been ubiquitous. Even in Potter's 
day it could boast but the humblest 
sort of frame dwellings. An old 
sketch of Andover says that travelers 
passing through the west part of the 
town “—can see little but the black 
and confused pile of the Ragged 
Mountains on the north, and the 
deeply wooded sides of Kearsarge on 
the west. There are several conven- 
ient dwellings and good farms in that 
part of the town.” 

Of the “convenient dwellings’ the 
Potter Place was undoubtedly the 
‘nost ambitious—a genuine “‘shingle 
>alace,”’ and in relation to its humble 
surroundings as much a ‘“‘mansion”’ as 
was Frankland Manor. In planning 
and completing the.Potter Place, the 
showman was changing his wild acres 
nto a Hopkinton Majuncook; his 
home into a miniature manor, in imi- 
‘ation of the sanctuary Sir Harry had 
created for himself in 4is wilderness 
many years before. And Richard did 
it all “with mirrors’’—the resulting 
homestead being for him a satisfying 
symbol of his professional success. 

On legal papers Richard Potter 
was proud to sign himself “Yeo- 
man.” He farmed his land success- 
fully, raising excellent crops and 
breeding horses, cattle, and swine. 
Whatever time could be spared from 
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his professional life was spent in per- 
sonal supervision and work on his 
farm. The homestead grounds were 
beautiful by shrubs and flowers, of 
which both Sally and Richard were 
passionately fond. The Potters were 
finally buried in the garden they had 
loved so well. Although they had 
several children, there are no known 
living descendants. 

The Potters were popular with 
their New Hampshire neighbors, and 
the fun-loving Richard was always 
forgiven for the pranks he liked to 
play on them—such as causing the 
hasty unloading of a hay-cart for the 
rescue of a whimpering, but non-ex- 
istant, child; or bringing forth 
squeals from a roast pig, as it was 
being carved at the table. 

The Potters kept open house and 
gave dinner parties at which the 
country neighbors were dazzled by 
the elegance of the mansion’s in- 
terior, and by Sally’s gorgeous gowns. 
People of importance in the state 
were often entertained. It is said that 
at one of the Potter dinners four 
church elders, who had objected to 
the serving of liquor, were deliberate- 
ly frightened away by the magician’s 
tricks. The fact remains that, having 
seen many of his professional 
friends, and some of his own family. 
ruined by drink, Potter became an 
ardent temperance worker. 

Richard Potter was a good family 
man and a good citizen. His friends 
described him as being “quick as 
thought, sharp as steel, proud, high- 
spirited, courteous, brave.’’ His near- 
est neighbor said that Potter was one 
of the best and truest men that ever 
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lived! Many people, both obscure 
and well-known, had reason to be 
grateful for his generosity. 

As soon as the Potter Place was 
completed, other buildings in the 
neighborhood began to be spoken of 
as being ‘‘at the Potter Place.” With 
the establishment of a Federal Post 
Office in 1871, “the village magic 
made” became officially ‘‘Potter 
Place.” 


Audience Of None 


When the Northern Railroad first 
came through the town in 1848, more 
than a decade after the Potters had 
died, their gravestones were moved a 
very short distance from their orig- 
inal position. And today employees 
of the Boston and Maine can still 
point out to interested passengers the 
grave of the “Celebrated Ventrilo- 
quist.”” 


PEARL BAILEY, the singer, cecalls the time she was working a 
Pittsburgh night club. She came out for her show, only to find a 
single customer in the entire club. “One customer or a thousand,’’ 
she said, looking at the lone male, “I will do my regular show. So 
relax, and don’t worry, I’m going to do a complete performance!’ 
The man said, ‘That's okay with me, but don’t overdo it. I have 
to sweep up after you're through. I’m the porter here.” 
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Paul Denis, New York Compass 
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Trinidad’s improvised folk music speaks of politics 
and moulds public opinion in strange fashion 


The Politics of Calypso 


BY PAUL E. KNAPP 


Reprinted from New York Herald-Tribune 


COMBINATION of the war 

and Rum and Coca-Cola, 

probably mostly the latter, did 
it. Calypso music has caught the im- 
agination of some one other than the 
Trinidadian. You stand on Queen’s 
Wharf at Port of Spain today, watch- 
ing a new cruise ship discharge its 
passengers, and on the incoming 
tourists’ lips there is always the ques- 
tion: ‘‘Where do we find these calyp- 
so singers ?”’ 

The Trinidadian is happy enough 
with the sudden popularity of what 
is actually his folk music, but he 
wonders a little about it, too. Calyp- 
so, he will tell you, has been sung 
in the colony for better than a hun- 
dred years, and it can hardly*be re- 
garded as novel. Yet to the thou- 
sands of Gls stationed in Trinidad 
during the war, calypso was a new 
experience, and they, perhaps, have 
been its best ambassadors in the 
United States. And as for Rum And 
Coca-Cola it is a little hard for the 
Trinidadian to understand its singu- 
lar success in the United States. 

Although calypso’s origin is 


traced deep into Africa’s history, as 
a recognized musical form it began 
to emerge just after the emancipa- 
tion of the Negro slave in Trinidad, 
early in the nineteenth century. The 
Negro’s new freedom encouraged 
self-expression, and thus he turned 
to improvised song. The music con- 
sisted of strains of old Zulu and 
Dahomey war songs left over from 
the African background. Since most 
of the large and wealthy slave own- 
ers were French Creoles, and the 
original African tongue of the major- 
ity of slaves had long since given 
way to their language, the lyrics were 
always sung in patois. 

After a generation or two this 
early form of calypso became as in- 
formal and spontaneously accepted 
as the family radio is today. The 
nightly songs were a “back yard’’ af- 
fair, participated in by all the family 
and close friends and neighbors. But, 
here and there, as the Negroes be- 
came tradesmen and workers, and as 
they had more and more opportunity 
to become familiar with the govern- 
ment of the English colony, Anglo- 
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Saxon words began to creep into 
their lyrics. Also gaining momentum 
was the tendency toward the recogni- 
tion of individual performers, and a 
man with a good tune and an equally 
good voice often had the opportunity 
to sing for large gatherings. Perhaps 
the first “hit” tune of the calypso 
world came out in Port of Spain, 
about 1890. It was called Captain Of 
The Barge, and calypso was still sung 
only in patois. 

Captain Gaba ‘bas moi un passage 

souplay; 

Bas moi un passage juis La Brea 

Pour Montrer you qui La Roi moi 

ay. 

Or translated into English: “Cap- 
tain of the Barge, please give me 
passage to La Brea, and allow me to 
show petsons then what a king I 
am. 

Here, rudimentary as it is, is evi- 
dent the always intended story that 
tules calypso, and the great humor 
so often manifested in egocentrism. 
Patois faded fast after 1890, and a 
half dozen years later the first all- 
English calypso appeared in Port of 
Spain. It was called Jerningham The 
Governor and became the special 
trademark of its composer, Norman 
LeBlanc. 

Jerningham the governor, 

Jerningham the governor; 

Fastness was shown by you 

When you broke the laws of the 

Borough Council. 

Norman LeBlanc’s lyrics are ob- 

viously in sympathy with the then- 


Governor Jerningham, who, it ap-- 


pears, was involved in some minor 
altercation with the Borough Coun- 
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cil. But more important, it marked 
the beginning of calypso’s topical 
lyrics, and pre-occupation with poli- 
tics, news events, and affairs of the 
day. 

At the turn of the century, calypso 
had almost wholly left the front 
stoop for the domain of the individ- 
ual singer or calypsonian. There 
emerged simultaneously the fashion 
of colorful, sometimes very humor- 
ous, professional names. The favor- 
ites in 1900 were an impressively 
named bunch, calling themselves The 
Black Prince, Iron Duke, Nightin- 
gale, Duke of Normandy, King 
Pharaoh and the still grand old man 
of calypso, Lord Executor. 

Since there were no public meeting 
places available to the calypsonians, 
the fast-growing number of devotees 
of the music pooled their resources 
and built ‘“‘tents.” Though the gal- 
vanized-roofed calypso hall is still 
called a tent, the term as applied in 
1900 was no more accurate than it is 
now. It was a small rectangular af- 
fair, built on the sides with bamboo, 
and laced over the top with cocoanut 
palms. 

For the next twenty years the lead- 
ing spirit of calypso was a witty, in- 
telligent man who had dubbed him- 
self Lord Executor. Since many of 
his songs took one side or the other 
of a political question, he became an 
important factor in forming public 
opinion. He did much to improve 
the meter and elevate the quality of 
calypso. 

Equally important in preserving 
the spirit and fostering the growth 
of calypso, however, was the “war,” 
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a challenge-singing event which fol- 
lowed every show. Here the up and 
coming young calypsonian had a 
chance to hop upon the stage, and 
by virtue of greater wit and more 
sparkling improvisation than the 
reigning favorite could muster, win 
the audience and a name for him- 
self. 

There was a new crop of calyp- 
sonians during the twenties, led by 
a young man who called himself 
Atilla the Hun. In 1933 he scored 
one of the all-time “hit” tunes. Hon- 
oring the visit of the Graf Zeppelin, 
he sang: 

I gazed at the Zeppelin contempla- 

tively 

And marveled at man’s ingenuity, 

To see that huge object in the air 

Maintaining equilibrium in the at- 

mosphere. 

Wonderfully, 

ously, 

Defying all the laws of gravity 

‘Twas the Graf Zeppelin which 

had 

Come to pay a visit to Trinidad. 

Calypso is now the most popular 
mass entertainment in Trinidad, and 
perhaps a greater moulder of public 
opinion than ever before. There is 
hardly a topic, public or private, that 
the calypsonian hesitates to deal with. 
Almost any event is likely to inspire 
a fresh parade of new songs. Re- 
cently, when part of the United 
States Fleet visited Trinidad, Atilla 
sang (to the tune of Rum and Coca- 
Cola): 

When the Second Task Fleet came 

to this colony 


beautifully, glori- 


The people welcomed them 
heartily. 

It was the first time we ever had 

Seen a helicopter in Trinidad. 

It was only a year or two ago, 

when the new West Indies Univer- 

sity was struggling along looking for 

funds to open, that the same Atilla 

rushed to the support with: 

Again and again I am forced to 

comment 

On what I call our most peculiar 

government. 

They said they were unable finan- 

cially 

To help the West Indian Univer- 

sity. 

To aid deserving causes they al- 

ways fail, 

Yet they can build a million dollar 

jail. 

However calypso may lean toward 
politics and news events, its most en- 
tertaining and popular form still is 
the wonderfully humorous and often 


egocentric commentary of the calyp- | 4 
sonians about themselves. Here is FP 
one verse from Reggie Joseph’s My fF 
Brother Robert Taylor: st 
Now let me tell you of my delight, | 
Up at the Country Club one night. th 
Singing for some big shots from 
overseas fo 
When some ladies recognized me." 
They smothered me with kisses all | “ 
over my face -_ 
As pandemonium broke loose in Su 
the place. thi 
Wives leaving their husbands feel- * 
ing so glad ha 
To see Robert Taylor in Trinidad. = 


Copyright, New York Herald-Tribune 
(July 31, 1949) 
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tions in Dixie. 


OR THE time of year it was 
chilly inside the large, two-stor- 
ied, white colonnaded house, but 

a balmy spring breeze, smelling of 

dew-damp jasmine, was blowing in- 

termittently through the open win- 
dows, and rustling the Sunday pa- 
per on the kitchen table. Outside, 
along both sides of the wide shady 
street, leafy wateroaks were swaying 
restlessly down the street and around 
the corner of the Singfield house. 
Sitting at the kitchen table, com- 
fortably at ease, with his arms rest- 
ing on the white oilcloth and his legs 
crossed at the ankles, Ganus Baze- 
more was reading the sixteen-page 

Sunday Journal comic section for the 

third time that morning. Ganus was 

a tall, graceful boy of eighteen with 


ly cropped black hair. He had fin- 
ished most of his morning work and 
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The world-famed novelist whose “Tobacco Road” and “God’s 
Little Acre” captured the mood of Southern life has now written 
the story of a young Negro caught in the web of racial contradic- 
His story of Ganus Bazemore and his ticklish 
relations with white women in a small Southern town is a sel- 
dom-told tale of sex across the color line in the South. This new 
Caldwell novel is a swift, tragic chronicle that will bring tears 

and anger, bitterness and terror. , 


handsome fulvous coloring and close- . 


it was too soon to begin cooking 
Sunday dinner. 

There was a slight disturbance be- 
hind him. Glancing over his shoul- 
der, he saw Stephena in the door- 
way. He immediately got to his feet 
and began to smooth his starched 
white jacket. He had not expected 
her to get up on a Sunday morning 
until time to eat dinner with her 
parents. 

“Good morning, Miss Stephena,” 
he said hurriedly. He fumbled with 
the top button of his jacket until he 
had fastened the collar. ‘I didn’t 
know you'd be up and awake so soon 
today. I guess I must have let the 
time slip by.” 

Stephena leaned against the side 
of the doorway, an impudent pout 
on her lips. 

“It’s a fine day today,” Ganus re- 
marked distractfully. 
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Closing her eyes sleepily, Stephena 
yawned. Her dark brown hair was 
still uncombed, and she was wéaring 
partly buttoned yellow silk pajamas 
and bright red satin slippers. She 
was a beautiful girl, tall and slender 
like her mother, with large brown 
eyes and full red lips. Though only 
sixteen, she was in her third year at 
high school, and had been having 
late dates, with the permission of her 
parents, since the previous summer, 
and often she had two or three after- 
noon car-ride dates on weekends. 
Her father, Charley Singfield, owned 
the largest hardware store in town, 
besides being president of the cot- 
tonseed oil mill, and he was wealthy 
enough to give her just about any- 
thing within reason that she and her 
mother asked for. The Singfield 
home, inherited from Charley's fa- 
ther, who built the grandiose, white, 
colonnaded mansion on Greenbriar 
Street after retiring from plantation 
cotton farming, was the most impos- 
ing structure in Estherville. Fre- 
quently, visitors from out of town, 
who had accidentally glimpsed some 
of the poverty and squalor of the 
Negro section in the south side, and 
who had remarked upon the dilapi- 
dated and unsightly shacks and shan- 
ties, were driven slowly along Green- 
briar Street, and had the Singfield 
house pointed out to them as being 
a typical example of the town’s fine 
homes. 

Stephena ran her fingers through 
her tousled dark hair and shook it 
back from her face with a practiced 
toss of her head. 

“What time is it, Ganus?” she 
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asked in a drowsy voice. “I woke 
up and couldn’t go back to sleep.” 

Ganus looked up at the kitchen 
clock on the wall. ‘‘It’s almost eleven 
o'clock, Miss Stephena,” he said. He 
watched her with admiring eyes. 
“You look awfully sleepy.” 

She nodded languidly. “I went to 
a party last night. I didn’t get home 
till nearly three.” Placing her hand 
over her mouth, she yawned again. 
“I had a wonderful time last night. 
I went with the nicest boy.” She 
smiled dreamily. ‘But he’s awfully 
timid.” 

Ganus looked down at her red satin 
slippers. He knew she was still look- 
ing at him and he felt uncomfort- 
able. He could feel the silence of 
the huge house ringing in his ears 
while he tried to think of something 
to say. He shifted the weight of his 
body from one foot to the other. 

“Your mama and papa have al- 
ready left for church, Miss Steph- 
ena,” he told her with sudden 
thought. ‘Mr. Charley said they were 
going to take in everything today, 
Sunday school and all.”” He knew she 
was watching him, and he was un- 
able to resist the urge to look at her. 
He raised his head, his startled 
glance met her languid gaze, and he 
immediately felt a twinge in_ his 
throat as he became aware of the fa- 
miliar manner in which she was re- 
garding him through partly closed 
eyes. The provocative fluttering of 
her dark lashes frightened him, but, 
just as always in the past, he was 
fascinated by her in spite of his fear. 
Ever since he had come to work for 
the Singfields the summer before, 
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when he and his sister, Kathyanne, 
moved to town from the country to 
live with Aunt Hazel Teasley after 
their mother died, he had been un- 
der Stephena’s spell. Her attitude 
and demands were usually cruel, but 
he was helplessly beguiled by her; 
there were times when she teased him 
until the torment was more than he 
could stand, but nevertheless he had 
always willingly and, sometimes, 
eagerly endured it. Once she had 
come into the kitchen hugging a pil- 
low in her arms and dared him with 
childish audacity to take it away from 
her. He often wondered what would 
have happened if he had tussled with 
her for the pillow. As it happened, 
though, her mother came home un- 
expectedly, and Stephena ran up- 
stairs to her room. Ganus swallowed 
hard and began talking in a hurried 
flow of words in an effort to conceal 
his nervousness and apprehension. 
“Mr. Charley your papa said he 
didn’t go to church often but when 
he did go he wanted to do a good 
job of churchgoing. He said it might 
be six months before he went to 
church again and he wanted to be 
sure to get enough religion from the 
preacher to last him all through a 
hot summer.” 

He suddenly began wondering 
why she had come to the kitchen 
instead of ringing for her breakfast. 
She was standing in the doorway re- 
garding him in almost exactly the 
same inciting manner she had the 
morning she teased him with the pil- 
low. Ganus shifted his weight awk- 
wardly from one foot to the other. 

“Is that all Papa said, Ganus?” 
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she asked with a tantalizing smile. 

He could feel the discomforting 
twinge grip his throat once more. He 
wet his dry lips. He knew she was 
purposely teasing him, but he did 
not know how to make her stop. 

“Answer me, Ganus,” she said 
with childish insistence. 

“Miss Stephena, please don’t start 
talking like that,” he begged with a 
helpless feeling. 

“Why, Ganus?” 

“Miss Stephena 

“Are you timid, too?” 

“Please, Miss Stephena a 

“Then go ahead and answer me.” 

“If you only wouldn’t make me 


sa 


She stamped her foot impatiently. 

“Because you know as well as I 
do what Mr. Charley your papa said 
the last time, that’s why.” He spoke 
to her more brusquely than he was 
accustomed to, but he felt that there 
were some things he had to keep her 
from talking about. 

“What did Papa say, Ganus?” she 
asked with pretended innocence. 
“Honest, I've forgotten. What was 
it about?” 

Ganus reached behind him and 
found the corner of the table for his 
hand to grip. He realized how help- 
less he always was when she wanted 
to torment him. 

“You know what Mr. Charley said 
he'd do to me if—if—if I didn’t stay 
plumb-square in my place. Please, 
Miss Stephena, don’t make trouble 
for me. I want to go as long as I 
live without that awful kind of trou- 
ble. It’s bad enough just being a 
colored boy with the white folks all 
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around, so please don’t try to make 
it worse for me, Miss Stephena. I al- 
ways want to do right. It’s the only 
sure way for a colored boy to get 
along in this world and stay out of 
trouble. You know that Miss Steph- 
ena, don’t you?” 

He hoped she would say some- 
thing, because he wanted her assur- 
ance that no matter how much she 
teased him, she would not get him 
into trouble. She watched him with 
an amused expression until he turned 
abruptly and began busily preparing 
breakfast for her. She waited confi- 
dently until he suddenly looked at 
her with a darted glance of anxiety. 

““Ganus——”’ she began in a slow, 
insinuating drawl. 

Ganus turned his back and began 
talking in a loud tone, hoping to 
keep her from going any further. 
“Miss Stella your mama said to make 
you a fine fluffy omelet if you got up 
in time for breakfast and fix a lot of 
brown toast with heaps of butter 
and 

He suddenly stopped when he 
heard the click of her highheeled 
slippers on the kitchen floor. It was 
only a moment before she was stand- 
ing beside him. 

“I won't eat a messy old emelet, 
Ganus,”’ she told him. “I want scram- 
bled eggs in cream with fresh toma- 
toes cut up in them, and plenty of 
bacon.” 

Ganus looked at her with an un- 
easy feeling. ‘But Miss Stella told 
me to be sure and fix the omelet and 
I always want to do just exactly 
what your mama tells me.” 

“You heard what I said, didn’t 


you, Ganus Bazemore?” she spoke 
out in a severe tone of discipline. 
“Aren’t you going to do everything I 
tell you to do?” 

“Yes, ma’m,” he replied apolo- 
getically. 

“Then do what I tell you and quit 
talking back to me like that. Who 
do you think you are! I don’t stand 
for it one instant! Do you under- 
stand, Ganus?” 

“Yes, ma’m, I understand, Miss 
Stephena,” he said, nodding solemn- 
ly and going to the range. 

A moment later she was again 
standing close to him and looking up 
into his face while he broke three 
eggs and began stirring them in a 
mixing bowl. He tried not to let his 
eyes meet hers, and she jerked the 
bowl from his hands and dropped it 
carelessly on the table. Then she 
turned to him with an ingratiating 
smile. 

“Don’t you like to do what I tell 
you, Ganus?” she asked. Her voice 
was low and intimate, and he could 
feel a weakness overcoming the 
strength in the muscles of his arms 
and legs. She had come so close to 
him that he could smell the familiar, 
enjoyable sweetish aroma of her body 
and he was entranced by the rhyth- 
mical rise and fall of her girlish 
breasts in the deep opening of her 
pajamas. “Don’t you now, Ganus?” 
she asked persistently in the same 
ingratiating manner. 

He stepped back, wetting his dry 
lips. He had become so distracted 
by the sight and smell of her that he 
could not remember what she was so 
insistently asking. 
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“Ganus!” she reminded him sharp- 


ly 


“What—what did you say, Miss 
Stephena?”” he asked in confusion. 

“I said, don’t you always want to 
do what I tell you, Ganus?” 

“Miss Stephena, you know I al- 
ways want to do exactly what you 
tell me,” he assured her earnestly. 
“I always try to do that.” 

She turned away with a provoca- 
tive movement of her hips and sat 
down on the edge of the kitchen 
table. After that she began swing- 
ing her feet back and forth. 

“Ganus, what else did Papa say?” 

“That's all Mr. Charley said. He 
didn’t have to say any more. He said 
plenty.” 

She threw back her head and 
laughed at him. Her swinging feet 
became a dazzling reddish blur in his 
eyes. It sounded as if her laughter 
were filling the whole house with a 
mocking echo. 

“Are you scared, Ganus?’ she 
asked presently. 

He drew a deep breath before he 
could answer her. “I sure am, Miss 
Stephena. I want to mind my own 
business, like a colored house boy 
ought to, and not get myself in any 
kind of trouble. I’ve made up my 
mind about that.” 

“What are you scared of ?” 

“Of just exactly what I know deep 
in my bones I ought to be scared of, 
that’s what.” 

“Are you scared of me?” 
Ganus did not answer her. 


table. 
“I don’t know what you mean, 
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Her feet moved faster under the | 


Ganus. You won’t say what you're 
scared of. How am I to know?” 

“Miss Stephena, you're telling a 
whopping big fib. You know just as 
well as I do.” 

She laughed at him and sat up 
erectly. The bright red satin slippers 
became motionless. 

“Look at me, Ganus. Don’t you 
think I’m attractive?” 

He nodded almost immediately 
with a nervous jerky motion of his 
head. For a long time all he could 
see were her large brown eyes wav- 
ering before him, while confused 
thoughts tumbled through his mind. 
“You sure are pretty, Miss Steph- 
ena,” he heard the strange sound of 
his own voice. He was surprised and 
frightened by the thoughts that raced 
through him, but he could not drive 
them away. “You're the prettiest 
girl there is. I never saw anybody so 
pretty before. I wish the Good Man 
had—had—” 

‘Had what, Ganus?” she spoke up 
quickly, bending her body forward. 
Her shoulders twitched almost im- 
perceptibly. ““Had what, Ganus? Tell 
me. I’ve got to know.” 

He felt a cold dampness on his 
forehead and when he looked down 
at his hands, he could see tiny beads 
of perspiration breaking through the - 
skin. 

“I wish you wouldn’t tease me 
about that—about things that can’t . 
be helped,” he said, pleading with 
her. “It’s not right, Miss Stephena. 
It’s not right at all.” 

She thrust one of her feet forward 
and gazed musingly at the bright red 
satin. After a while she tossed back 
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her tousled brown hair and looked 
straight at him. 

“Ganus, what would you do if—if 
we were both the same?” 

He knew at once what she meant. 
Shaking his head, he looked away 
from her and at the shady street out- 
side the window. 

‘Have you ever thought about it?” 
she asked. 

He shook his head determinedly. 

“You have, though, haven't you, 
Ganus?” 

This time he tried to pretend that 
he had not heard her. 

“I’ve thought about it,” she con- 
tinued persistently. ““You have, too. 
I know you have.” 

“Please, Miss Stephena,’’ he 
pleaded, “don’t make me say that.” 

She leaned farther over the edge 
of the table. “I won't tell anybody,” 
she promised solemnly. ‘Cross my 
heart!” 

Ganus swallowed nervously. “I 
wish you wouldn't talk like that, 
Miss Stephena. Or make me talk 
about it, neither. You oughn’t to. 
The last time you asked me that, I 
told you a boy like me oughn’t be 
opening his mouth about some things. 
It can make the worst kind of trou- 
ble there is. I sure don’t want to get 
myself in that kind of awful trouble. 
I've heard of colored boys letting 
white people get them in trouble, 
and I don’t want it happening to me. 
I want to stay as far away from bad 
trouble as the Good Man will let 
me. That’s what I want to do as long 
as I live. Now, don’t you ever say 
that to me again. You keep quiet 
about that.” 
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Her face flushed with anger. There 
was a tightening of the lines of her 
firmly compressed lips. 

“I didn’t think you’d dare talk 
back to me like that.” 

“I didn’t mean it to sound that 
way at all, Miss Stephena,” he tried 
to explain. “I was only saying what 
I was worried about. You know I 
wouldn’t talk back to you.” 

“Stand on your head, Ganus,” she 
commanded. 

He had always done everything 
she told him to do. Many times 
while washing dishes or making beds 
or sweeping the floor he would won- 
der what she would order him to do 
when she came home from school in 
the afternoon. He had come to look 
forward to obeying her impulsive 
whims, no matter how absurd or dif- 
ficult, and he always felt deprived 
of the opportunity to do something 
to please her when she stayed out 
late and did not come home until 
dark. There had been times when 
she made him skin-the-cat in the ga- 
rage until he dropped exhausted to 
the floor; there had been other times 
when she would tell him to weave 
pins under his skin until the cal- 
loused palms of both hands or the 
soles of his feet looked as if they 
had been coated with shiny metal. 
She frequently thought of something 
new or difficult for him to do, but no 
matter how cruel or painful her de- 
mands were, he had always tried his 
best to do what she told him. This 
was the first time she had ever or- 
dered him to stand on his head, and 
he wondered if that was because she 
had never happened to think of it 
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before. He tried to recall how long 
it had been since he had stood on 
his head, and at the same time he 
was hoping he would be able to do 
It. 

“T said, stand on your head, Ganus 
Bazemore!”’ she told him imperious- 
ly. “Didn’t you hear me?” 

He nodded and went to the center 
of the kitchen and lowered his hands 
to the floor. He did not look directly 
at Stephena, but he could watch her 
red satin slippers swinging under the 
table. He placed his head on the floor 
between his outspread hands and 
hurled his legs upward toward the 
ceiling. At first he almost lost his 
balance, but after frantically kicking 
his feet several times he was sur- 
prised to find how easy it was for 
him to stay on his head. He did not 
know how much time had passed 
when he felt himself becoming dizzy. 
He waited, hoping Stephena would 
hurry and tell him that he could put 
his feet down, and when she jumped 
off the table and walked past him to 
the door, he felt himself losing his 
balance and he hastily lowered his 
feet to the floor. He crouched on his 
| knees until the dizzy sensation went 
away, and then, feeling proud of 
what he had accomplished, he slowly 
stood upright. It was then that Steph- 
ena ran to him and slapped his face 
as hard as she could. 

“That’s for not asking me if you 
could stop, Ganus Bazemore,” she 
told him crossly. “Maybe next time 
you'll know better.” 

He stumbled backward beyond her 
teach to prevent her from slapping 
him again, and stood there with an 
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uncertain smile on his face while he 
rubbed his stinging cheek. She had 
never slapped him so hard before, 
and the tears were beginning to blur 
his vision. He blinked his eyes help- 
lessly. 

' Stephena went to the table, 
snatched up the comic section of the 
Sunday paper, and walked out of the 
kitchen. 

“Bring my breakfast right away,” 
she called back to him. 

Ganus nodded, even though she 
had already passed out of sight, and 
went to the table and picked up the 
bowl of eggs. He looked in the di- 
rection she had gone until he could 
no longer hear the sound of her foot- 
steps. 

He could still feel the painful 
sting of her hand on his face as he 
sliced the tomatoes and he rubbed 
his burning cheek against the cool 
white cloth of his sleeve. For the 
first time he felt resentful, although 
the resentment lasted only as long as 
the pain itself; but during that time 
he wanted to leave and find a job 
where he would not be treated like 
this. As soon as the paint went away, 
though, he was sorry he had even 
thought of leaving the Singfields. He 
wanted to stay where Stephena was. 

When the eggs and toast were 
ready, he carefully arranged the sil- 
verware and china on the tray and 
went through the house and up the 
stairway to the second floor. As he 
walked down the carpeted hall to- 
ward Stephena’s room, he made up 


_his mind to work harder than ever 


before so the Singfields would let 
him stay there all his life. However, 
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when he saw the door before him, he 
felt a familiar twinge rising in his 
throat. He wanted to go iato the 
room where she was, but now he 
realized more than ever before how 
easily she could get him into trouble. 
While he stood at the door delaying 
as long as he could the moment when 
he would have to enter, he made up 
his mind not to let anything keep 
him from leaving the room as quick- 
ly as possible. He knocked, opened 
the door, and went in. He could feel 
his hands beginning to shake when 
he started across the room. 

Carefully averting his eyes, he 
walked toward the small bedside ta- 
ble, and because of that he almost 
dropped the breakfast tray; she had 
thrown the yellow silk pajamas on 
the floor, and it was then that he al- 
most dropped the tray on the table 
before anything was spilled. He 
could hear Stephena’s giggling 
laughter while he uncovered the dish 
of scrambled eggs and tomatoes and 
poured coffee with trembling hands. 
Then as quickly as possible, still not 
having looked at her in bed, he 
started toward the door. 

“Why are you running away like 
that, Ganus?” she called to him in a 
drawling voice. ‘You're shaking all 
over, too. What’s the matter, Ga- 
nus?” 

He stopped, clearly remembering 
his firm determination to leave the 
room right away, but nevertheless, 
turning slowly around with helpless 
disregard, he looked at her for the 
first time since she had left the kitch- 
en. She had combed her hair and 
was sitting upright in bed laughingly 
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hugging a pillow in her arms. 
“Nothing much’s the matter, Miss 
Stephena,” he answered her weakly, 
trying his best to make his voice 
sound calm. He backed slowly to- 
ward the door. “It’s just that I've 
got to hurry back downstairs and 
finish up my work in the kitchen be- 
fore Miss Stella and Mr. Charley 
come home from church. I wouldn't 
want your mama to find the kitchen 


untidy. No, ma’m! That's one thing } 


Miss Stella always raises a big rum- 
pus about. She won’t put up with an 
untidy kitchen. No ma’m!” 

“Come back here, Ganus,”’ she or- 


dered him in a commanding manner. } 


Reluctantly, he moved several steps 
in her direction. She was hugging 
the pillow excitedly. 

‘“What—what—do you want, Miss 
Stephena ?” 

“I want to ask you something.” 

“Yes, ma’m, Miss Stephena,” he 


murmured, his whole being fearful 


of what she might say. 

Stephena leaned forward and the 
pillow sagged carelessly in her arms 
“Ganus, tell me the honest truth. 


What would you do now if you could) 
do anything you wanted to and bef 


sure nobody ever knew about it?” 

“T'd—I'd go right straight bac 
down to the kitchen, Miss Stephena,” 
he told her, shoving his hands behind 
his back and gripping them damply 
together. 

“No, you wouldn't, Ganus,”’ she 
said tensely. ‘Go on and tell me the 
honest truth. I want to know.” 

“Know what?” he asked evasively, 
glancing behind him at the door. 

“If you could do anything you 
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wanted to.” 

“I don’t know what you're talking 
about,” he said in desperation. “I 
wish you'd eat your breakfast before 
it gets cold.” 

“Ganus,” she spoke as though pa- 
tiently prompting him. 

He shook his head determinedly. 
“That's something I don’t want to 
know, either.” 

“Yes, you do, too. You know just 
as well as I do.” 

“Please don’t make me say what 
you said you wanted me to say, Miss 
Stephena. I'll do anything in the 
world you want me to as long as I 
live—if you'll only let me go now 
like I ought to. That’s all the favor 
I'd ever ask, Miss Stephena.’’ She 
moved across the bed and the pillow 
fell to the floor. He could think of 
nothing else but the time she walked 
into the kitchen hugging a pillow in 
her arms, and he prayed fervently 
for somebody to come this time, too. 


_ The realization that somebody might 


come and find him there almost made 
his heart stand still. “Miss Steph- 
ena, they’d murder me alive if they 


| found me here now,” he pleaded 
_ with desperate urgency. 


“Nothing 
would stop it. You know that. They'd 


_ kill me sure if they saw me now. I 


know what I’m talking about. That's 
the Good Man’s own truth, Miss 
Stephena.”’ 

“You promised me a little while 
ago that you were going to do every- 
thing I told you. Didn’t you, Ga- 
nus ?”” 

“Yes, ma’m, and I'll promise it 
again, if you'll only let me go now.” 

“I don’t know. I didn’t know you 
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meant anything at all like this, 
though, Miss Stephena. I thought 
you only meant like standing on my 
head and skinning-the-cat and things 
like that. I'd sure be tickled to stand 
on my head for you right now and 
stay on it as long as you say, if you'll 
only let me go like I ought to. Could 
I please stand on my head right away, 
Miss Stephena? Please, ma’m, let me 
stand on my head.” 

“Don’t be silly, Ganus,” she said. 

There was the sound of an auto- 
mobile in the street below. Ganus 
ran to the window and looked out. 
He was momentarily relieved when 
he saw that it was a strange car that 
soon passed out of sight without stop- 
ping. He turned from the window 
and came back to the center of the 
room. 

“Miss Stella and Mr. Charley 
might be coming home early any 
minute now, Miss Stephena.” He 
gazed longingly over his shoulder at 
the bright sunshine out of doors. 
“Something terrible’s liable to hap- 
pen, Miss Stephena,” he began again. 
He was looking down at the floor 
when he found himself staring at 
the yellow silk pajamas. Snatching 
them up, he went cautiously toward 
the bed, shyly holding the garment 
at arm’s length. “Please put these 
things on, Miss Stephena, please. Put 
them on quick. Something awful’s 
going to happen. I just know it is. 
Please put them on like they belong 
and don’t stay out of them any 
longer.”” Stephena threw the pajamas 


aside. Tears came to his eyes. ‘‘Please 


don’t do this to me, Miss Stephena. 
It’s awful to be teased like you’re 
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doing. I don’t have a bit of business 
being in here when you're spang out 
of all your clothes like that. It’s the 
worst thing a colored boy could be 
caught at. They'd murder me alive 
for sure, just like Mr. Charley said 
they would if he ever caught me do- 
ing something a colored boy oughn’t. 
Won't you please put those clothes 
on right away, Miss Stephena, like 
you ought to? I don’t want them to 
kill me. I want to stay alive. I don’t 
want to die.” 

“If you don’t do what I want you 
to, I'll scream,” she warned him, un- 
moved. Ganus stared at her, his 
mouth falling open. He was thor- 
oughly frightened. He could feel his 
knees coming together with a jar that 
shook his whole body. “And if I 
scream, somebody’ll hear me, and 
they'll come in the house. When 
they found you in here, you know 
what’d happen, don’t you, Ganus?”’ 

“I sure do, Miss Stephena!’’ he 
cried out in an agonized voice. 
“Please don’t do that! Have mercy 
on me, Miss Stephena! Please don’t 
stay out of your clothes! I don’t 
want to die!” 

She sprang to the floor and ran to 
him. Ganus closed his eyes, but in 
another moment he could smell the 
familiar aroma of her body. 

“‘Nobody’ll ever know, Ganus,” he 
heard her pleading in a voice that 
sounded far away. “I promise never 
to tell a soul as long as I live. That’s 
the honest truth. Cross my heart!” 
He opened his eyes at last. ‘Don’t 
you believe me, Ganus?” 

“I believe you, Miss Stephena, if 
you tell me to,” he said through trem- 
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bling lips. ‘I mean, I want to believe 
you, Miss Stephena. But I can’t!” 

When he realized what he had 
said, he shut his eyes tightly, fearing 
that at any moment he would feel 
the stinging blow of her hand on his 
face. While he stood there with his 
eyes closed, he tried to imagine what 
it would be like to be somewhere far 
away in the country running from the 
Singfield house as fast as he could. 
When he finally opened his eyes, 
Stephena was still standing in front 
of him. She was smiling up at him 
with wild-eyed excitement. 

“Ganus—”’ she said slowly. 

ma’m, Miss Stephena—’” he 
told her, shaking his head. 

‘Just this once, Ganus.” 

He tried to say something, but his 
mouth was so dry that he was unable 
to make the sound of words. He 
could only stare at her while he wet 
his parched lips. 

“Only this once, Ganus.” 

“Miss Stephena—” 


“Please, Ganus.”’ 
“What do you want me to do?” f one 
he asked weakly. part 


She was standing so close to him 
that her body was almost touching 
his. He waited, unable to move. He 
could feel numbness creeping through 
the muscles of his legs. His arms 
dangled limply at his sides. 

They stood there moment after 
moment facing each other. Then sud: 
denly she grasped his arm and 
clamped her teeth into his wrist 
When she first bit him, he felt 10 
pain whatsoever, but gradually he 
became conscious of a tingling set 
sation running up and down his arm, 
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and then all at once the savage bite 
of her teeth in his flesh made him 
cry out in agony. He begged and 
pleaded for her to stop hurting him, 
but her teeth sank deeper and more 
painfully into his flesh. 

When he could bear it no longer, 
he made a desperate lunge to get 
away from her. Instead of freeing 
himself, however he stumbled and 
fell heavily on the floor. An instant 
| later the weight of her body falling 
on his chest and stomach left him 
gasping for breath. As the pain in- 
creased, his only thought was to do 
something to make her stop hurting 
him, and he put his other arm around 
her neck and drew it as tight as he 
could. He could feel the tension in 
her body relax almost immediately, 
and after a while she released his 
wrist from the biting grip of her 
teeth. A watery smear of blood cov- 
ered his arm, and when he wiped it 
away, he could see the deep marks of 
her teeth in the broken skin. 

They were still on the floor facing 
one another and breathing through 
parted lips when Ganus began slid- 


ing cautiously away from her. 

“Nothing else’s going to happen,” 
she said breathlessly as a convulsive 
tremble shook her body. 

Ganus continued to move away 
from her. 

“That’s all I wanted,” she said, 
shaking her head. “I wanted to know 
how it would feel to have you put 
your arm around me. I made you do 
it. I knew I could if I tried. But 
that was all I wanted. Now, get away 
from me—quick!’” 

Ganus slid backward across the 
floor until he was almost at the door. 
Then he hastily got to his feet. He 
looked back at her only once after 
that. She had put both hands over 
her face and she was crying hysteri- 
cally. 

“I made you do it—I knew I 
could!” she sobbed. 

He opened the door and ran from 
the room, holding his left hand 
clenched tightly around his throb- 
bing wrist. 

Copyright, 1949, by Erskine Caldwell 


Published by Duell, Sloan & Pearce, N. Y. 
(Price $2.75) 
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THE WAY YOU LOOK TONIGHT and 
g, TURQUOISE by Erroll Garner (At- 
'} lantic). Distinctive Garner keyboard 
capers get top billing in soothing 
style on lively Way, a Kern-Fields 
ditty with rhythm backing. Flip is 

Erroll’s original, has some artistic mood 

building by the New York night club 

favorite. 

SOLITUDE and | DO—DO YOU? by Billy 
Eckstine (National). Despite poor 
technical reproduction on these sides, 
Mr. B. makes with two topnotch 
vocals on oldie, Solitude, and newie, 
I Do. Unlabeled orchestra is bal- 

anced on backing. 

MORE MOON and THE CRICKETS by 
Woody Herman Band (Capitol). 
More is bop built around variations 
on trite How High The Moon, has 
some spirited solo ideas from tenorist 
Gene Ammons. Mixture of Afro- 

Cuban and Hermanistics flavor Crickets 

which has Woody and Mary Ann McCall 

on vocals. 

HONEYSUCKLE ROSE and MOONGLOW 
by Art Tatum Trio (Brunswick). All 
the reasons why Tatum rules as king 
of ivory ticklers are on this duo. 
Backed by guitarist Tiny Grimes and 
bassist Slam Stewart the blind key- 

board wizard exhibits his famed flash- 

style to best advantage. Stewart is in 
with his hum-and-bow act on Moonglow. 

TAKE LOVE EASY and | COULD GET A 

. MAN by Duke Ellington Orchestra 

‘}? (Columbia). Behind a polished en- 
semble and Johnny Hodges’ creamy 
alto, thrush Dolores Parker chirps an 
acceptable vocal on Easy, best of 

Duke's score from ill-fated Beggar's 

Holiday vehicle. Man is similar stuff 

but below A side. 


HOT WARM COOL FRIGID 
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LOVER MAN and I’M IN TOWN by “Fran- 
tic’ Fay Thomas (Exclusive). Man 
showcases Fay in nifty vocal and 
piano stints. But she is more in her 
frenzied groove on Town, a jump- 
kick ditty that comes off well. 

HILO and OPUS V by Jay Jay Johnson's 
Boppers (New Jazz). Paced by the 
maestro’s ‘“‘progressive’’ trombone, 
Hilo highlights some listenable bop 
by the all-star sextet. Opus is more 
flighty, has a surprising but solid solo 
from drummer Max Roach at coda. 

AIN'T SHE SWEET and IT’S A GREAT 
FEELING by Pearl Bailey and Hot 
Lips Page (Harmony). Single and 
duo vocals by husky-voiced Pearl and 
trumpeter Hot Lips cover. Sweet, a 
bygone favorite done here in familiar 

“Brother Bones” style. Feeling is faster 

with repeats from Bailey and Page on 

voice stints. 

LET 'EM ROLL and SLIDIN’ AND GLIDIN' 
by Cootie Williams Orchestra (Mer- 
cury). Some typical Williams en- f 
semble riffing is on Roll which spots F 
up loud vocal by trumpeter Bob Mer- 
rill. Slidin’ has Cootie’s sharp trum- 

pet and a frenetic tenor at a slower gait. 

TOMORROW and | AIN’T GOT NOTHIN 
TO LOSE by Lucky Millinder (Vic. 
tor). Paul Breckenridge’s lofty vocal 
on Tomorrow is reminiscent of Or 
lando Robeson’s silky stuff with the 
old Claude Hopkins’ band. Nothin’ 

has Big John Greer chirping ordinarily 

on a bouncy Western tune which gets 4 

lilt from tasty trumpet and tenor solos. 

1 GET SENTIMENTAL OVER NOTHING 
and YOUR VOICE by King Cole anif 
Trio (Capitol). Aided by vocal group 
and the threesome, Nat coos Senti- 
mental in fashionable swoon style 
Intro on ballad is particularly show 

with the maestro’s bell-like piano stand: 

ing out. A Donald Duck-like characte! 
lends novelty to Voice which is cute but 
unbecoming to King’s voice pattern. 
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the mailbag 


Color Line in Haiti 


As advertising and publicity counsel for 
the Republic of Haiti, we take this op- 
portunity to thank you and your magazine 
for a very interesting article. Mr. Steve 
April has, we feel, given a true and attrac- 
tive picture of one of the most interesting, 
beautiful and exciting countries in the 
Western Hemisphere. However, there are 
a few points on which we must disagree 
with him. 

Much as we would like to believe that 
Haiti is heaven at bargain prices, we feel 
impelled to confess that the prices quoted 
by Mr. April are much lower than any we 
have been able to verify. Perhaps Mr. April 
visited Haiti several years ago. Right now 
prices in Haiti are nothing like Miami, of 
course, or Nassau. Excellent hotel rooms 
and three delicious meals a day can be had 
for about $8 to $10 at the best hotels in 


_ Port-au-Prince. Less luxurious accommoda- 


tions are available for about $6 per day. 
Houses to rent are not plentiful in Haiti, 
but sometimes one can find very attractive 
places in the hills, but not for $50 a month 
—$75 or $100 a month is more general. 

A second point on which we must take 
issue is in our opinion far more important 
than the question of tourist prices. Mr. 
April makes the statement that, ‘A black 
Haitian woman is usually doomed to a life 
of menial work and poverty.” This is a 
most unfair statement. Haiti is one coun- 
ty where the degree of color of one’s skin 


of the most prominent women in Haiti 
have very dark complexions. Among these 
socially and politically important women 
ae: Mme. Emile St. Lot, wife of the 
Haitian Ambassador to the United Nations; 
Mme. Stephen Alexis, wife of our per- 
manent delegate to the United Nations; 
Mme, Placide David, wife of Haiti's Minis- 
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isof no concern to anyone. A great many . 


ter to France; Mme. Paul Salmon, Vice- 
President of the Haitian Red Cross; Mme. 
Renard, wife of Major Renard of the Hai- 
tian Army; Mme. Dube, Mme. Madious, 
Mme. Max Guery, and Mme. Lhorisson 
Michel are among our best known educa- 
tors; Mme. Maurice Avin is the President 
of L’Amicale, one of our finest social clubs 
in Port-au-Prince, and the wife of a well- 
known business man. The Haitian Em- 
bassy in Washington employs many dark- 
skinned Haitians as secretaries. 

The list could be almost endless, I men- 
tion these names only to show beyond 
any doubt that the complexion does not 
matter in enlightened Haiti—it is the 
person who counts. 

Poppy 
Vice-President 
Peter Hilton, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Catholics and Negroes 


In view of Necro Dicest’s very fair 
and dignified policies of editorial selection, 
I am a little disappointed in your publica- 
tion of “How the Catholic Church Hopes 
to Win the Negro,” by Dr. Harold E 
Fey. 

The most discerning of your readers 
will, of course, observe that Dr. Fey is a 
Protestant minister and managing editor 
of a Protestant publication—a facet which 
will cause them to read carefully between 
the lines. The average reader, however, 
will pick up only the author's politely and 
carefully urged thesis; that Catholic ef- 
forts to achieve interracial justice and un- 
derstanding are all part of a huge foreign 
offensive to bring America ‘to obedience 
to Rome.” Incidentally, the quotation 


‘marks are used by Dr. Fey, but he fails 


to give his source of citation. 
Actually, it is important for any person 
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seeking true Christianity to think seriously 
of the words of Christ which conclude the 
Gospel of St. Matthew: “All power is 
given to me in heaven and in earth. Go- 
ing therefore, teach ye all nations: baptiz- 
ing them in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Teach- 
ing them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you. And behold 
I am with you all days, even to the con- 
summation of the world.” 

From that very clear command it may 
be seen that Christ's Church must always 
be trying to teach all nations, to “win” 
all nations, if one cares so to express it. 
Furthermore, it must be endeavoring to 
teach them to observe, or to “obey” all 
that Christ has commanded. That obedience 
is the only kind of obedience any Cath- 
olic gives to the Head of the Church, 
called “Rome” by unfriendly writers. 

Now, Christ surely never contradicted 
Himself in His teaching. Truth is only 
one. A thing cannot be true and not true 
at the same time. Yet the name ‘'Protes- 
tantism’’ applies to about 200 different 
sects, each one having some specifically 
different doctrine or teaching. To differ, 
these dogmas and the sects that teach 
them have to disagree. Christ could not 
have taught all those contradictory doc- 
trines. Furthermore, Protestantism did not 
exist until fifteen hundred years after 
Christ. The only existing church that has 
lived unchanged since the time of Christ 
is the Catholic Church. 

On this basis, all priests and religions 
must ‘plead guilty” to an effort to “win” 
all men to Christ: to make known to the 
whole world Christ’s gifts of grace and 
salvation, of universal human brother- 
hood, “that they all may be one.” (John 
xvii, 24) I do not think Dr. Fey has made 
this fact too clear to your readers, nor 
has he noted the present number and the 
antiquity of the native clergy in Africa, 
where there has never been question of 
political advantage. 

Sister M. Laura, O.S.B. 
Principal 
Saint Scholastica 


Negroes In Baha’i 


The Necro Dicest should be given an 
orchid for its article on the Baha’i faith, 
As a southern Baha'i, I have seen the faith 
in action and in a section which has been 
opposed to equal rights for generations, 
Here in the South, the Baha'is are the only 
religious group which practices racial 
equality. Other groups will have their 
yearly meeting where the leaders of a Ne- 
gro group will meet with the leaders of 
the white group of the same Christian de- 
nomination; the laymen never get together. 
Southern churches may speak of racial un- 
derstanding . . . but it is understood by Ff 
Negroes and whites alike that nothing will 
go beyond speech. 

I have lived all my life—twenty years— 
in the South, and I know what Jim Crow 
is, though not as fully as some of my Ne- 
gro friends do. The barriers are high be P 
tween the races, and are kept so by law 
and social custom. I had always been 
against racism, but it was only when | 
became a Baha'i that I was able to meet 
and know Negroes; the barriers were too 
thick for me to breach. However, now! 
am able to work towards a better future 
between the two races where before I was } 
able only to sit on the sidelines. 

Here in the South there are Baha’i as- 
semblies; here in Texas, there are three— 
in Houston, Dallas, and San Antonio. In 
New Orleans there is another Baha’i com- 
munity. Everywhere in the South you will 
find that Baha’u'llah’s cause is gaining. 

Frank Lac) 
Houston, Tex. 


African Way 


The purport of this epistle is to chal- 
lenge the authority of some of your most 
fantastic articles in your NEGRO DIGEST 
about the “African Way” and ‘Africans in 
America” (September issue). 

In this atomic age, intelligent people 
should publish articles which have scien 
tific proofs. I wonder why civilized peo- 
ple still believe that there are cannibals in 
Africa. Will you please ask your mis- 
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sionaries what geographical location in 
Africa they came across cannibals. They 


§ should give the date and the particular 


tribe in Africa practising cannibalism. It 
is time you stop publishing such unwel- 
comed and unwholesome articles. 

For the past years, Africa has been 
painted in all ridiculous colors by Euro- 
peans. We little wonder that Afro-Ameri- 
cans cherish a grain of respect for their 
race. But it is contrary to our expectations 
when we read of such fairy-tale articles 
written by educated Negroes. If you want 
articles from Africa for your paper, kindly 
write to UNO and there are real educated 
Africans to furnish you with all the infor- 
mation you need. 


brought a single student from the Gold 
Coast as well as Sierra Leone. Orizu's 
students come from Nigeria and only 
Nigeria alone. I am writing this letter to 
correct your article copied from the Chris 
tian Science Monitor. 

Some educated Africans are also ex- 
ploiting Americans and Africans by using 
the name of oppressed, suppressed and de- 
pressed Africa to fatten their individual 
coffers. If you want to verify this state- 
ment, write Orizu and let him give the 
name of any Gold Coast or Sierra Leone 
students he has brought to the States. 

As co-founder and editor of the Gold 
Coast Students Association, I shall be 


grateful if you will take this correction in 
good part. 


I am a native and a Royal-Apparent 
from the Royal House of Ashanti, Gold 
Coast, West Africa. Be it known to you 
and your staff that Mr. Nwafor Orizu, an 
American educated Nigerian, has not 


John D. D. A. Dickson 
Wilberforce State College 
Wilberforce, O. 
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HERE IS MY NEGRO DIGEST i 
CHRISTMAS GIFT SUBSCRIPTION ORDER | 


Send Negro Digest for one year to each of the persons whose names and addresses 
I have listed below. Mail gift cards signed as noted and accept these orders at your 
special reduced Christmas Gift Rates of $3.00 for the first subscription and only $2.50 
for each additional | now enter. (In the event any of these recipients already subscribe, 
send gift card now and begin new subscription promptly when old one expires.) 


Sign Gift Gard. Sign Gift Card... 
Sign Gift | Sign Gift Card... 


NAME AND ADDRESS OF PERSON SENDING ORDER 


Address.... 
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